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I. 


THE LOVE OF GOD: THE GOD OF LOVE. 


‘He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is love.”— 
I JOHN iv. 8. 


BART ale 


S God knowable ?—this is the question which 

our age of scientific inquiry is asking. Can we 
know Him, and if so, how? To some, it is a wonder 
indeed that the question can ever be asked. To 
others it is perhaps a wonder that it can be answered. 
The answer is no—and yes. No, He is not know- 
able to the intellect, with its prying and searching ; 
—provable, perhaps, but not knowable. Yes, He is 
knowable indeed, assuredly and beyond all shadow 
of a doubt, fo the heart. Here is the answer that 
abides for all time—that love is the only way of 
knowing God. He that loveth not knoweth not 
God; for God is Love. The faculty by which we 
know Him is not of the intellect, but of the heart. 
These things are hidden from the wise and prudent, 
and are revealed only to the love and trust of the 


childlike spirit. 
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This is the truth which underlies the text, and 
out of which it grows,—that only love knows love. 
It is a poor kind of love that depends for its proof 
upon the skill of the logician. The love is lost by 
default that must hire counsel to take up its case 
and eloquently contend for its existence. Love 
must tell its own story, and carry its own proof. 
The intellect cannot receive it, nor can argument 
convey it: the heart only can know it, and rest in 
it, and rejoice'in this sweet secret of love. 

There is an Old Testament incident in which this 
truth is vividly set forth, and which I would set 
as frontispiece to our thoughts on this text. Moses 
had prayed—ZI beseech Thee, show me Thy glory 
God graciously answers our prayers according to 
His better knowledge of us; and there came the 
answer—“I will make My goodness pass before 
Thee . . . for no man shall see My glory and live.” 
And early in the morning, when none else was 
stirring, Moses left the tent and passed away up the 
mountain side. And there, as the rising sun touched 
the mountain top with ruddy gold, and whilst all the 
valleys lay in mist, God passed by and proclaimed 
Himself— Zhe Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin, that will by no- means Clear the 
guilty. ‘Thus he who could not look upon the glory 
of God, could behold His goodness. 

Put the two passages together; for in each there 
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lies the same root truth—that which alone we can 
know of God is His love. That in us which alone 
can know Him is our love. Thus, then, love is the 
capacity for knowing God. This loftiest knowledge 
dwells not with intellectual strength, no matter what 
vast stores of learning a man may have gathered, 
what grasp of thought he may possess, what force 
of perception, what splendour of imagination may be 
his—he that loveth not knoweth not God. 

See how the Lord Jesus Christ recognises this 
truth, and bases all prayer upon it. ‘When ye 
pray, say, Our Father who art in Heaven.” “If 
ye being evil know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in Heaven give good things to them that 
ask Him?” Words which have become so familiar 
that we cease to wonder at them; but no conception 
of God so lofty or sublime ever fell from other lips. 
Our Father which art in Heaven. The relationship 
which more than any other is the manifestation of 
the tenderest pity and most constant care, which 
is the strongest possible claim upon help and love— 
this is to be transferred to God. It is impossible to 
speak too strongly about the horrible mischief that 
they do who make children think of God as a terror, 
spying them day and night that He may treasure up 
against them all that is wrong, and punish them. 
That black fear will do the devil’s work more effec- 
tually than he can do it for himself; driving the 
children into a hatred of God which is worse than 
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atheism. Our Father—what does it mean but that 
He is bending over us to pity us and to help us; to 
teach us and to make us good; grieved infinitely 
when we do wrong; glad indeed when we do well ? 
This is the first step and beginning of the knowledge 
of God. He that loveth not knoweth not God; for 
God is Love. We cannot teach children to know 
God by the Catechism—God is omnipotent, omni- 
scient, and ubiquitous—this does not make Him near 
or dear to anyheart. But kneeling in lowly depend- 
ence, and saying, Our Father which art in Heaven, 
my desire and expectation go forth to One Who 
meets me, and responds to me, and makes Himself 
known to me, as surely as the mother responds to 
the cry of her child; and the heart learns to rest in 
Him as surely as the child rests in the consciousness 
of the mother’s love. 

Let us try to think how otherwise we can know 
God. Tell me of Him as the Omniscient—the 
All-wise. How can I know what that means? I 
know only by what I am conscious of in myself, or 
by what I see about me. But within me or about 
me what is there that can teach me of the All-wise ? 
We collect our information slowly, and compare the 
guesses of the ages, and watch the ways of Nature, 
and after long years of patient toil some man 
discerns the secret ; and that comes to be the start- 
ing-point of further searching. Such is our wisdom 
—a toilful watching and a doubtful guess; so that 
the wisest is he who feels that he knows the least. 
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What then have I within me or about me by which 
to conceive of the All-wise ;—to Whom there is no 
buried past, no hidden future,—all the ages lying 
open and naked in His sight; to Whom distance 
is not and darkness is not, and from Whom the 
universe hides no secret thing ? Iam only bewildered 
as I hear of such an One ;—I know Him not. 

I hear of the Almighty, but what does it mean ? 
I judge of strength by my own arm, or by the winds 
and angry seas; or by the power of human mecha- 
nism. Inall these I can see only matter overcoming 
matter. But how can I conceive of the Almighty, 
upholding not only the round world and all that 
therein is, but the million worlds that roll around us, 
—Whose might is but the utterance of His will ;-— 
He speaks and it is done; He commands and the 
mountains stand fast—I have nothing by which 
to know the Omnipotent. I cannot by searching 
find Him out. 

I hear of the Se/f-existent, the Independent. What 
is that? I see all things depending alike for their 
source and their sustenance upon others. A thou- 
sand hands reach out to us the supply of our need. 
For life and health, for food and clothing, I am 
dependent upon the great sun in the heavens, the 
air, the rain, the earth. What heads must plan and 
what hands must toil that I may live. What then 
canI know of Him Whose name is J Am? From 
everlasting to everlasting He is God, without be- 
ginning, without end, 
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And if I turn from these aspects to the moral 
character of God, I am yet more bewildered. Tell 
me of the Righteousness of God—that He sees all 
things—the secret motive, the hidden wish, the 
passing thought, the trivial word; that with Him 
there is no past; that nothing is hidden, nothing 
mistaken ; that all the influence of the life as it 
stretches away on every side is known to Him; 
and that all is tried by the perfect standard of His 
righteousness! Indeed of righteousness itself my 
conception is dimmed and full of error—much as a 
blind man might try to think of a landscape by the 
description of one who sees it. I can only “guess 
and fear.” Sin has put out the eyes by which I can 
see true righteousness ; and perhaps as much in 
mercy as in punishment, for if once I could see in 
the fierce white light of God the meaning of my sin 
and the result of it, I could find no other hell. 
Everything within me would cry in terror, “Hide me 
from the face of Him that sitteth upon the throne !” 

But think again. Jf J did know all this about God, 
I should not know HIM. 1 can know something of 
the knowledge of a man and yet not know him. I 
can judge of the strength of a man, and yet not 
know any more about him. Vastness, immensity, 
knowledge, power, leave me as utterly as ever a 
stranger to God. I donot know Him—how to think 
of Him ; what to expect from Him; how to approach 
Him. But tell me that He is Love—that what love 
is, that is God—then I know Him. I know now 
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how He feels and thinks and acts. I know now 
how to come to Him, and to speak to Him. Nowdo 
I know Himself when I know that He is love. 

He that loveth knoweth God—look at this faculty 
within us by which we know God. Love 7s ours as 
nothing else is ours. The slow and irksome toil of 
learning is not needful for love. Earth is ever 
growing in the knowledge of forces about us; and 
as the nations grow in fitness for possession more 
and more the earth becomes man’s heritage. But 
love has learnt no deeper feeling, no truer devotion, 
no sweeter utteranee, than when it knit the heart of 
our father Adam to our fair mother Eve; or than 
when it sang its earliest cradle song about the 
world’s first-born. J Love alone of human faculties 
wants no teaching. The dullest scholar may be a 
very master of this art, and the most unlettered 
may read aright the signs and mysteries of love. 
Love is in our midst a God-like thing—the lingering 
image of the great Creator. Like God Himself, love 
has no equal; love has no rival. ‘No force can 
compel it; no haughtiest command can secure it. 
Love laughs at fetters; love heeds no walls; no 
prison doors can hold it; it mocks at threats as 
_ powerless, and holds its foes in derision. Love like 
God is always present; it knows no bound of time 
or space. It triumphs over death itself, and out- 
passing earth it claims the infinite as its home, and 
only immortality and eternity can satisfy it. He 
that loveth knoweth God, for God is love. ; 


; 
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This and this alone can satisfy us—to know the 
Love of God. All thought of God short of this can 
but awe and terrify us. Let me know Him as the 
Righteous only, and what then? He is the great 
Judge, whose majesty adds to the sin of my rebellion 
against Him. Let me know Him as the All-wise, 
and that dread Presence is for ever tracking me day 
and night, keeping with unerring exactness the 
record of every thought and wish and purpose. Let 
me know Him as Almighty—what is that but His 
Power to enforce the penalty of my sin ? Let me know 
Him as the Everlasting—and for ever stretches that 
awful Presence through all the ages, making escape 
impossible. But God zs Jove. Ah, then I come to 
Him; then I rest in Him. And what then? His 
righteousness becomes the very security and faith- 
fulness of His mercy; the foundation and strength 
and glory of His Love. lis wisdom, what is it but 
the eyes of His tender care and pity with which He 
ever watcheth me? His power, what is it but the 
everlasting arms that do encompass me? And His 
eternity is that which completes my _blessedness. 
Show us ¢he Father, and it sufficeth us. This is the 
knowledge and this the vision which alone can 
satisfy us. God ts Love. 


God is Love. Believe in it. Rejoice in it. This 
is the source and beginning of all that is good. The 
gift of Jesus Christ and all the story of His unspeak- 
able grace; the thousand promises that shine from 
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God’s word like the stars of heaven; the blessed 
gifts of the Holy Ghost within us—repentance, faith, 
obedience, are the vesult of this love and not its 
cause. This is the spring of all. In Nature first 
came the command, Let there be light, and inanimate 
nature was capable of receiving nothing else. But 
in grace the command is first—Let there be love. 
This is the great root truth up out of which all else 
shall grow—God loves me ;—He knows me and 
holds me dear to Himself, and seeks in all ways to 
uplift and bless and ennoble me. 

Do you think of this infinite love as so shallow 
that it is dried up in the heat of the day; as so 
exact and punctilious that we need be always afraid 
of presuming upon it? Shall the little child be 
afraid of presuming upon the mother’s love, and 
linger shivering in its want, and sorrowing in its 
fear ? Shall we think of the love of God as more 
limited than any love of earth! The dewdrop less 
than the ocean! Put the foot down firmly this day, 
for underneath thee is the everlasting love of God. 
Draw near, sure of His tenderest pity and readiest 
help. Look up with a glad, brave confidence that 
in all and over all and through all is this infinite 
love. God cannot help loving thee. His nature is 
love. His love doth encompass thee; thou canst not 
escape from it, cannot get outside it ; ever it is about 
thee, thyself the centre of its gentle influence and care. 
Take it; rest in it: all thine own. Thy life is to be 
the outcome and result of His great love to thee, 


EH, 
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“God is love.’—1 JOHN iv. 8. 


lense JOE 


HREE words only; and each one easily spoken. 

A briefer sentence it would be difficult to find ; 

yet how infinitely vast and wonderful is the truth 

which lies within its compass! The very centre and 

source of all things. ‘Thence do all things come; 

by it are all things controlled and guided ; thither 

as the end and blessedness of all do all things tend. 

This is the very heart of the Gospel. All of hope 
and all of help begins here—God zs Love. 

We have seen that this is the one great truth 
about God which we are fitted to know—He that 
loveth knoweth God. One thing we all know full 
well, and the most learned is he who knows it best 
—how little we know. I met with a sharp answer 
from an old woman, to whom I had said playfully, 
“You are old enough to know better.” “Ah, 
sir,” said she, with a smile and a sigh, “I am old 
enough to know ¢hat knowing does not come with 
years.” Alas! we are all of us old enough to know 
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that. For one thing of which we say doubtfully, “I 
know,” there are ten thousand that I know not. 
And the limit of my power I reach as easily; and 
that which I know I often cannot do. But love 1s 
wnfinite. None ever yet reached the limit of love, 
and said of it, “Thus far shalt thou go and no 
Jurther.” Look into the felon’s cell; where sits one 
who has gone down to the lowest depths of trans- 
gression, until now in the dungeon alone he is 
cast out from the midst of men and there is none 
to pity. Ah, away up in some lonely chamber 
kneels an old grey-headed mother, her face all 
traced with her sorrow, and as the tears flow out 
before God she pleads for him, her son, her outcast 
son. / “ They take against me,” said an old woman 
one day, with quivering lip and sobbing grief— 
—‘“they teke against me and say that I shouldn't 
do it. But, bless you, sir, ¢hey are only his brothers 
and sisters, and he will watch till they are out of 
the way, and then he will come creeping round and 
ask for a crust of bread. Bless you, sir, do you 
think I can help it? Why, I am his mother. And 
when he comes like that, if I had only a crust of 
bread in the world, and my life depended upon it, 
don’t you think I would take it and give it to him 
right off, and die? Of course I would, sooner than 
see him starve.” J Love even with us is infinite 
—like God. Therefore he that loveth knoweth God. 

Although this is the one truth about God which we 
can know, yet it ts the last truth which we accept. 


C* 
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Most men believe in the existence of God, in His 
power, in His wisdom. There are others who 
vaguely believe that He is good and kind. But 
there are few men who really think of God as love. 
And very many spend their time in putting up fences 
and limits to the love of God, doing that which 
none has ever yet been able to do for the love of 
man, as if it were a love beset with statutes, and 
thoughts of precedents, and dread of presumption. 
Listen—When he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and ran and fell upon his neck and kissed 
him. We who hath come to reveal the Father hath 
taught us thus to think of Him. 

God ts Love. It is the one truth for lack of which 
the world is perishing. If of all things that ever 
have been, or could be, I could have my choice, it 
should be this—to stand this day, and speak with 
a force that none could resist, and with an abiding 
conviction into the heart of every man and woman and 
child—SouL, Gop LovES THEE, HOLDS THEE DEAR TO 
His VERY HEART. GOD, THE GREAT GOD OF HEAVEN, 
BENDS OVER THEE, EAGER TO BLESS THEE, TO GIVE 
THEE HIMSELF, TO MAKE THEE WHOLE AND STRONG AND 
GLAD IN His Love, 

Would that we believed it as God has taught 
it in His Word! The great power in the world to 
redeem men, to uplift, to ennoble men, is the power 
of love. To love, to be loved, is a réstraint, a 
constraint, a transformation. Love is the true 
salvation, What hosts there are in this great city 
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going down swiftly into death because they think 
there is none to care for them! It is nothing to 
any one what becomes of them, so they are reck- 
less, desperate, mad. And on the other hand what 
hosts there are about us to whom death should be 
welcomed and the grave be a coveted resting-place 
but for some little loved one for whose sake toil, 
suffering, sorrow are lightly and gladly endured! 
And yet what can it avail to tell of love? Words 
may do for some things, but to hold love they are too 
little, too shallow, too coarse, too cold. And even 
if words could tell of it, who were the richer for 
hearing them? What avails to tell a hungry man 
of a banquet ? To see and not to have may be an 
agony. Once in a storm at sea, when great waves 
threatened us with death and about us were some 
grim tokens of our peril, I saw neither waves 
nor wrecks. These were forgotten in the sight of 
green fields, and farm houses, and quiet woods, and 
the little row of whitewashed cottages that stretched 
down the winding hill to the shore ;—all so plainly 
visible and yet so dreadfully far off! That was the 
cruellest thing that day. A sermon about the love 
of God, if it be a sermon only, is a stone that mocks 
one’s hunger. Think of taking some little child, 
outcast, unloved, perishing, and telling it by touching 
story and in tenderest tones about the blessedness 
of a mother’s love—and then sending the little one 
again upon its lonely way! Such a word were 
kind only when the love waits to complete the 
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story ; only when one can hurry through the words 
and prepare the heart, and then let the mother 
herself burst in to press the child to her bosom 
and wrap it about with love. That is ours. The 
Love of God is ours not in words only, but ours 
in deed and in truth; ours to accept it; to rest in 
it; to delight in it. Soul, bestir thyself to claim all 
this glorious, this unspeakable gift as thine own. 

How then may we make tt ours? Well, take the 
words and brood over them until the very Spirit of 
God speaks them to the heart. Turn them over 
again and again; set them in the light of the daily 
scenes and illustrations of love. ‘God is His own 
interpreter ”—and only love can tell of love. To its 
anointed eye all things are revelations and emblems, 
and to its tuned heart every breath is music. 

Come now, let us muse together upon the word 
until the fire kindle—God zs Love. 

Gop—I had thought of Him afar off in His 
majesty and splendour, too great for me to draw 
near to Him; too holy and too awful for my pre- 
sence. He sat upon the Throne of His greatness 
in dazzling light and glory unapproachable. And 
I, so insignificant, so foolish, so sinful as I am, how 
dare | look toward Heaven? But God is Love. 
Love is simple. Love stands not on rigid etiquette. 
Love is approachable, familiar, kind. Love stoops, 
unconscious of its condescension. And lo, He 


comes, and bends over me and teaches me to call 
Him Father. 
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I thought He was angry, and that I had to bring 
Him costly sacrifices to appease His anger, and 
to turn aside His wrath by great entreaty, and tears 
and all humiliation and desperate struggles after my 
amendment. But Gods Love. And love folds the 
little child within its arms and wraps it about with 
tenderest care and eager pity. And lo, this is God, 
our God, the great God of Heaven and Earth, Who 
hath a delight in us, and would have us come and 
rest for evermore within the deep blessedness of 
His Love. 

God is Love. Speak it boldly. Not only kind 
is He; not gracious only; not even only /oving— 
He is Love. His nature, His very Being is Love. 
His love depends upon no condition. It is not the 
result of Christ’s intercession ; it is not the outcome 
of the Saviour’s death. It is not the reward of 
our penitence or faith ; it is never the golden wages 
of our service. The great Love of God lies beyond 
and above all this. God is Love—it is His very 
nature. It is not what He may be to some: it is 
what He cannot help being to all. It is not a 
possibility only, but it is just an impossibility that 
He can be other than love. Let the heart speak it. 
Boldly claim it and rest in it. God zs Love. 

Love is not to a crowd; compassion, pity there 
may be for a multitude, but love 1s separate, it_is— 
personal; it is distinct and peculiar, 1God’s love is 
like His sunlight, diffused throughout the heaven, 
catching the heights of the hills and crowning them 
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with ruddy gold and clothing them in purple. So 
it seems. to us an easy and a natural thing for God 
to love some people; outstanding men and women 
whose goodness might make them dear to Him. 
But this is not all that the sun does. It climbs 
higher that it may creep lower—down the hill-sides 
further and further, until it lifts the mists of the 
valley and covers the meadows with its glory; and 
kisses the daisy and fills its cup with gold, and 
puts energy and strength into its very heart. God 
loves the good, the true, the pure, but His love 
rises higher that it may come down lower; and 
He loves me—me. I can wrap this love of His 

|_about me and claim it all as my own. 4 God ts Love. 
Do not grieve Him any longer by doubting it. 
Have you not gone lonely and burdened long enough 
for want of it ? 

God 1s Love. Is—eternity lies within the compass 
of that little word. ‘ /s—behind me for ever and 
ever it reaches, and away for ever and for ever it 
stretches before me. If love be love indeed, then is 
the verb to love a “defective verb,” yet defective 
rather because it is perfect—having but one tense, 
and that the present tense only. The love of which 
we say 7¢ was is no true love; it 7s or it never was. 
The love of which we think 7 shall be is a weari- 
some doubt. God’s love is an abiding and unchang- 
ing present—an everlasting zs. This is our joy and 
security. This 1s is nothing other than my little 
freehold, a bit of the everlasting upon which I may 
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make my home—a home not made with hands, 
which hath foundations, whose Builder and Maker 
is God: an eternal Heaven. In all the uncertainties 
of life and changeful things of earth it is blessed 
indeed to hold a Hand that shall never let mine go; 
to rest in a Love that shall never be weary or worn 
out; to stand and look into the misty ages and to 
know that He is mine and I am His, for ever and 
for ever. This joy is ours if we will boldly accept 
it as our own. 

Do we sigh within ourselves’? “It cannot be for 
me. I have doubted, even denied Him. If I have 
admitted His existence, it has been to defy and even 
to hate Him in my anguish and fierce rebellion.” 
Do not in any wise make light of thy sin, but yet do 
not make light of that which is even greater than 
thy sin—the infinite Love of God. Herein is love—- 
not that we loved God, but that He loved us, and 
sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
Have you not seen the child in the agony of some 
suffering strike the father’s hand that sought to 
relieve it, and cry out in its rage against the mother 
whose love made its pains a thousand times her 
own? What think you—that the father and mother 
have therefore put the child outside their love for 
this offence? Nay, verily. As well think that the 
darkness of the night should blot out the stars, as 
that our sin can quench the infinite love of God. 
That very darkness does but reveal their radiant 
glory, even as our sin gives room and opportunity 
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for the manifestation of His love. It is true, still 
true for thee and me, God is Love. 

‘‘ Ah,” saith another, “I have been fickle, false, 
foul. I have sinned against Him. Pity may reach 
to weakness and to want. But for me what can 
there be but condemnation and despair?” Soul, 
there ts love—tove for thee. Love assured, unchang- 
ing love. Herein is the love of God, that while we 
were yet sinners God loved us. This is the wonder 
and glory of it. Christ’s standard for our love could 
not be lower than this—“ Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, Thou shait love thy netghbour, and hate 
thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that persecute you and despitefully 
use you; that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven... for tf ve love them that love 
vou, what reward have ye 2? Do not even the publicans 
the same?” And when once Peter wanted to sound 
the depth of this commandment the Lord Jesus gave 
him its measure. ‘‘Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me and I forgive him? till seven 
times?” Jesus saith unto him, “JZ say not unto 
thee, Until seven times ; but, Until seventy times seven.” 
If such be the standard for the disciple, what is 
the measure of that great source and fulness of all 
Love in the heart of our God! 

Do not think of it as an opinion only; take it as a 
great fact which nothing can undo, nothing can unsay. 
God ts Love. He is for thee, and not against thee ; 
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_thy Helper and thy Friend. His tenderest Love, 
His infinite Pity are thine at all times as if there 
were no other. Turn to Him; speak to Him; come 
to Him, no matter how clumsily or how ignorantly 
or with what broken effort. His Love welcomes 
thee and longs to bless thee, and ignorance and 
error do not make thee one whit less welcome if 
thou wilt but come. Here is our hope; our help; 
our triumph—in His love. This is our God and 
Father—His Nature, His Being, Himself is Love. 


Il. 


THE LOVE OF GOD: THE (GOD OH VEOVE. 


‘¢ And we have known and believed the love that God hath to 
us. God is love ; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God in him.”’—1 JOHN iv. 16. 


AR Dees 


E have already dwelt upon some phases of this 

great truth ;—that love is the only faculty in 
us which can know God; that we can know the love of 
God as we can know nothing else concerning Him ; 
that this love known, believed, rested in is the 
source and the sustenance of our true life. That 
God knows me and holds me dear, and longs to 
help and bless me,—this brings me to speak to Him, 
to cast myself like the prodigal within His arms, 
greeted and encompassed by love. This we must 
have, or life is a burden of loneliness and mystery 
and fear ;—with a past that cannot die and that 
cannot be undone; with desires and longings that 
are mocked by the feebleness and folly of life; with 
a future where death alone is certain and the dread 
something beyond death—what have I for my hope 
and help? Lo, the great God of heaven and earth 
loves me with a love that has no bounds; He whose 
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wisdom can devise my truest help, and whose grace 
and patience can lead me into fullest blessedness, 
to Him I surrender myself for guidance and for 
service. Now I can hope; now I can stand; now 
I can triumph—for God is Love. 

Now the question comes—How may I know the 
love of God? “We have. known and believed the 
love which God hath to us,” cries the Apostle. 
How? Alas! our vision is dull. False thoughts 
of God hold us in bondage, prison us in darkness ; 
and our sin makes us afraid. Yet we may learn it. 
He who came to show us the Father hath come to 
reveal this all-glorious truth not to the wise and 
prudent, but unto babes. Love is learned only of 
love. Let the heart be open to the whispers and 
hints of love that lie all about us. The best man 
is he who sees most of love everywhere. The worst 
and most hopeless is he who can see no love in 
anything. To the loving heart all things bring their 
tribute of love. Here it is supremely true that unto 
him that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance. The Lord Jesus has taught us to 
search the three great lesson-books of love—the 
pages of Nature; the homely teachings of the 
Family ; and the great manifestation of love in the 
Person and Work of Jesus Christ. 

The first revelation of the Father which the Lord 
Jesus Christ gave us was when He went up into 
a mountain, up into its vantage ground; and there 
apart from the din and hurry of the city He sat and 
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taught. Before Him spread the beauty of the land- 
scape, the green slopes dotted with flowers, the little 
villages that fringed the lake, and beyond them the 
blue waters arched by the deep blue sky. Here He 
bade His disciples look at the twittering swallows 
that swept in their swift flight ; they knew the time 
of their coming and found the provision waiting for 
them ; the ravens’ croak sounded from the height, 
and it taught the same lesson of care; and about 
them were the sparrows, the twittering sparrows, 
so plain, so commonplace—your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Their Master and their Master only, 
but our Father; dearer, infinitely dearer to the heart 
of God is every one of us. 

He pointed them to the flowers—the flowers of the 
field, wild flowers which none tended, with none to 
nourish and none to protect them, the pride of no 
gardener, much less the dainty treasure of a hot- 
house; flowers that the sheep trampled under foot, 
that the bleak winds withered. Here to-day, to- 
morrow gone for ever. The heavenly Father decked 
them in their wondrous beauty and gave them their 
rich fragrance. So we are to learn of His goodness, 
and thus is the heart to begin the exercise of its 
trust in Him. 

He is a happy man indeed whose soul is kept 
open to the charm and message of these things ; to 
whom Nature, blotted and soiled and disfigured 
though it be by sin, has yet enough of the original 
inscription left for this to be read, writ large upon 
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it, God ts Love. Love was of old and still is God's 
master-workman. There were tremendous forces 
at work when the round world was shaped—forces 
that rent out the valleys, and piled the mountains, 
and swept in mighty waves, and fused the solid 
rocks ; but Love was the clerk of the works. Love 
had to put his mark upon it or else nothing could 
pass. Love put the finishing touch upon all things 
before they were pronounced good, and added beauty 
to the use of things, and taught the birds their 
songs, and the brooks their rippling music, and the 
sea its chant of changeful tones; and gave the 
flowers their dainty hues and breathed their sweet- 
ness into them ; and fitted all to minister not only 
to our good and service, but to make us glad. It is 
well when we can be still, and let these things speak 
to us. They do not strive nor cry ; neither is their 
voice heard in the streets. We need get away to 
hear it; away up into the mount of the Lord that 
this vision of His goodness may pass before us. 
And let us try to help others to hear these messages 
from God. There is a healing for many hearts in a 
breath of the country like the breath of God. There 
are thousands of houses in London where nothing 
insures such a welcome as a bunch of flowers. 
The very heart is on the latch at sight of them, the 
.heart which suspicion has bolted and barred so long. 
Amidst the new development of Christian socialism 
let us thank God for those—and let us try to help 
them—who are taking the men and women and 
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children of the great city into the country ; and not 
for a day only. And let us thank Him too for the 
Flower Mission, a Christlike work—bringing a bit of 
the sweet country to the beds in the hospitals and 
to the houses of the poorest.* In all this there is a 
blessed message from God to the heart. 

The second great lesson book in which we learn 
of God’s Love is in the homely teachings of the family 
life. Scripture is full of figure and illustration and 
parable based upon it, alike in the Old Testament 
and in the New, but most vividly and most tenderly 
by Him who came to show us the Father. 

The claim of the child and the care of the father 
is made the ground of prayer and the assurance of 
its success. The love of the father to the erring 
son is taken by Jesus Christ as the very crown of 
parables ; of all stories that earth ever heard, or 
surely Heaven either, this is the most touching. 
When once the Lord Jesus answered with apparent 
rebuff where He was wont to greet with tenderest 
welcome, was it not that He might bring out the 
strength and glory of a mother’s love? As the 
heathen woman came entreating for her little 
daughter, the disciples were annoyed, and whispered, 
“Send her away.” I can think that Jesus said 


* T would commend the example of a lady of high position who 
has had a number of poor women from the neighbourhood of 
Wardour Hall to spend a fortnight with her in the country. Five 
shillings a week will suffice to keep a sick or convalescent child under 
the care of some kindly cottager ;—a service which those whose 
families have enjoyed a month at the seaside might readily render. 
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within Himself, ‘What, think ye that I could if I 
would ! and think ye that I wouldifI could!” Surely 
betraying in the look and manner the love which the 
words seemed to lack, He turned to the woman and 
said—“It is not lawful to take the children’s bread 
and cast it to dogs.” Ah, love is wit and wisdom 
and victory. “ Truth, Lord,” said she, “yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs that fall from their master’s 
table.” And then, as if the pity dammed back fora 
while had gathered a resistless force, it burst forth 
in floods of blessing—“ Be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.” 

These broken bits of love amongst us spell out 
the name of God. I can best tell how God feels 
towards me by knowing the hold that the little child 
has upon a father’s heart; sacred because it is 
ignorant and helpless, a thing “‘ omnipotently weak.” 
In the love that endures care and toil and sorrow 
and suffering for the children’s sake, and which 
counts it all not self-denial, not even duty—forgets 
it all in the thought of them—there I learn of God. 
The only catechism in which I can know Him is in 
the daily, hourly ways of love. The great love that 
lives on through all shame and misery and want, 
yet never falters, never fails; whose last breath is 
a message of tenderest care, as -if the years of grief 
had but enriched and ennobled love—there I can 
read of God. Of all things on earth—perhaps of 
all things in heaven—the nearest to God and the 
likest to Him is a mother’s heart. The golden 
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ladder that leads from earth to heaven is love; 
and the angels that ascend and descend are love’s 
messengers and ministers. 

But all this, much as it is, is not enough. Though 
Nature in many of her moods does show us much 
of God’s love, yet there are voices that come as 
angry contradictions—earthquakes, thunder crashes, 
wrecking storms break in terribly upon the holy 
calm which brooded over all and blessed it. There 
is about us music and gladness certainly; yet is 
there pain and suffering, a moan and dirge of anguish 
and fear. We cannot shut these things from us; 
it is not true love but blind selfishness and shallow 
sentiment which tries to forget them. There is con- 
fusion and mystery; virtue sometimes vanquished ; 
vice victorious. 

And in the family life, alas! the very name of 
father may come to be a terror only and a curse; 
and the very mother may be no blessing, but a 
shame only. We need another declaration of God’s 
Love. It is here. ‘“ No man hath seen God at any 
time; the Only-begotten which is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath declared Him.” “ He that hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father.’ “ Hereby perceive we the 
Love of God that He laid down His life for us.” 

The most deplorable thing under heaven surely 
is this—that this supreme manifestation of Love 
is so thought of and so set forth at times as that 
it is not only emptied of all love but turned into a 
very outrage upon love. God so loved the world that 
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He gave His only-begotten Son, that is the declaration 
of the Son of God Himself. Let us be quite sure 
that whatever interprets the mystery of the cross 
as anything other than love, perverts and destroys 
it. And this is indeed to destroy it, if we think 
of God sitting unmoved, and weighing out the 
penalty of our sins, and transferring the awful curse 
to be borne by. Another. Is this love—the infinite 
love of God? 

But the truth is not secured by denouncing false- 
hoods. To us it is everything to know and believe 
the love which God hath to us. What then is love, 
the highest, fullest, truest love of which we can 
think, or which we can wish for in the world? Shall 
we think of a world wherein everybody is true and 
good and perfect of mecessity,; where there should 
be the exact fulfilling of every duty; and so in all 
the world no sin, no fear, no wrong, no suffering ? 
It might be so, certainly. It should be so if on 
every side man was controlled by a compulsion of 
right; bound by the golden fetters of goodness and 
truth, yet unconscious of the bondage because in- 
capable of will; a world of machines wound up and 
timed exactly with the sun, warranted to go for 
three score years and ten without swerving a hair’s 
breadth from the right. Creatures could keep truth 
as the stars keep time, by being made to. But there 
should be no victory, because there could be no 
temptation. No endurance, and therefore no de- 
velopment. No virtue, for lack of opportunity to 
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sin. Innocence indeed there should be everywhere, 
but innocence untried. Can we accept that as a 
vision of perfect love? A world of children only 
—nay, less than children—of animals perfectly 
obeying their instincts. Do we not rather with 
infinite thankfulness accept the thousand larger 
opportunities which make us men—the temptation 
and the possibility of sin with sorrow and suffering 
as its price, and with its opportunity of victory ?_ 
Such a world as we have supposed would be in- 
capable of love, of pity, of trust, of helpfulness— 
everything assured in its goodness, there could be 
no watchfulness, no deliverance, nothing that could 
ever erect us above ourselves, and transform us into 
the likeness of God. 

Turn then to another vision of love. Here is a 
world in which man is trusted with this awful power 
of free-will ; with its possibilities of evil as well as 
of good ; with the opportunity of victory and develop- 
ment; and with the guards and penalties, the grim 
necessity of pain and suffering, of want and misery 
and death. And lo, into the midst of this world 
there comes the Almighty God, the Father of all. 
And.He makes Himself One with us in our sorrow 
and our want, and takes upon Himself the curse 
which we have wrought, and reaches forth to us 
hands of Almighty help :—hands wherein are nail- 
prints of the cross. Hereby perceive we the love 
of God that He laid down His life for us. God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. 
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Herein is Love—amazing and unutterable—in the 
whole story of the life and death of Christ. We 
stand at Bethlehem, and with adoring wonder we 
gaze upon Emmanuel—God with us. We listen to 
such words as never man spake; we follow Him as 
He goes about doing good, unwearied and almighty 
in blessing; we dwell upon the infinite compassion 
that reigns in all His life ;—and there is revealed to 
us the vision of God. ‘He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father,” said Jesus—“ The words that I 
speak unto you I speak not of Myself, but the 
Father that is in Me; He doeth the works.” 

And in the Cross of Christ this love of God finds 
its uttermost and sublimest manifestation. It is not — 
the transfer of the burden from man to the Saviour 
Jesus Christ, but the transfer of that burden to 
the very heart of the Almighty Father. Here is a 
mystery almost too sacred and awful for us to 
approach; yet here too it is true—he that loveth 
knoweth God. The keenest suffering, the sharpest 
agony upon earth is where love takes up the pain 
and grief of the beloved, and makes it a thousandfold 
its own. Yonder is Absalom caught and slain in 
the battle. But here is the grief, the anguish, within 
this chamber, where with broken heart one paces 
to and fro moaning within himself—“O, Absalom, 
my son! Would God I had died for thee, my 
son!” A contrast rather than a comparison in all 
but the father’s love, it is this Love which the Cross 
of Christ sets forth in its vastness. Herein ts Love. 
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Thus, then, He Who has made us capable of love 
has revealed Himself as the Altogether Loveworthy, 
that He may win the whole strength of our Love. 
For love must be won, it cannot be commanded ; it 
cannot be coerced. And if love, such eager, con- 
stant, yearning love come forth to each of us from 
God, shall it be met only by our thought of it—and 
lightly forgotten! Love is an appeal; love is a 
claim; love is a demand ;—which only love can 
meet. Dwell upon this wondrous love until all the 
heart go forth in love to Him; and all the life is a 
simple glad endeavour in everything to make Him 
glad. Love cannot be content with duty or service, 
however pressed down and measured: it is intent 
on pleasing Him. Accept this great love of God 
as your own ; for we must begin with Him and not 
with ourselves. Believe in it; drink of it; feast on 
it ; live in it, until it beget within us a love to God 
which shall claim all the heart, and mind, and soul, 
and strength. Amen. 


IV. 


WHAT WE WANT FOR LONDON: 
PERSONAL INTEREST. 


** Tt came to pass when I heard these words that I sat down and 
wept and mourned certain days, and fasted and prayed before the 
God of heaven.” —NEHEMIAH i. 4. 


HE story opens with the sad picture of Israel’s 
condition at this time. They had been carried 
into captivity, broken, and scattered. The Land of 
Promise is subject to a heathen king, and is peopled 
by strangers. Jerusalem, the Holy City, is in ruins 
—the walls are but heaps of rubbish, the gateways 
burned with fire. And as the heathen rides by he 
flings his head in scornful derision, “Is this the city 
that was called Beautiful, the joy of the whole 
earth !” 

Ezra had gone with a company of Jews to Jeru- 
salem some years previously, and though the Temple 
had been rebuilded and the holy vessels restored, 
yet the people were in a sorry plight. Opposed and 
oppressed on every hand, some of them had sunk 
into such poverty that the very children were sold 
for bread. It seemed as if the attempt had better 
be given up altogether, and the city left in despair. 
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A few months only go by, and the whole scene is 
changed—a change complete and wonderful as when 
the pitiless winter gives place to the gladness of the 
spring. In place of ruin and rubbish-heaps now 
rise the stately wall and gateway. Where a few 
sorrowing ones had gone with bowed heads and 
timid steps there rings the music of a thousand 
workmen. Everybody has caught the holy impulse. 
The apothecary leaves his drugs and mixes mortar. 
The goldsmith forgets his jewellery to handle rough 
stones. The scribe drops the pen and plies the 
trowel. The very daughters work with maidenly 
modesty and right good will. The High Priest and 
his sons consecrate the work by their -example. 
The very ruler reckons it an honour to toil as a 
mason and to repair the walls of Jerusalem. So 
many hands at work, and each with so much heart, 
put another look upon the place, and the enemies 
who laughed yesterday at ‘these feeble Jews” 
actually grow.alarmed and threaten them. But these 
builders are as brave to fight as they are ready to 
toil, and the sword hangs close at hand. So they 
wrought from dawn till eve and watched from eve 
till dawn, and so the walls were finished. The record 
tells how thoroughly it was done. ‘ They laid the 
beams thereof, and set up the doors thereof, and 
the locks thereof, and the bars thereof.” Again the 
streets were busy. Life and property were secure. 
And the very heathen knew of a truth that God was 
in the midst of His people and prospered them. 
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What had. happened to produce so complete and 
swift a transformation? Had some great king taken 
up their cause? Had some warrior risen up— 
another Gideon or David—and led them forth to 
victory ? Had some prophet of fire come amongst 
them; or had some mother in Israel, like Deborah 
of old, inspired them with a new courage? No; 
less than that, much less, as we measure things; 
but more than that, much more, as we should 
measure them. What then? One man takes the 
matter right in upon his heart and mourns about it. 
One man goes to God about it in earnest, pleading 
prayer. Zhen the success follows, assuredly, as a 
matter of course. 

Away in Shushan, in a position of great trust and 
high honour, is Nehemiah, the cupbearer to the king. 
One day a company of Jews arrives from Jerusalem, 
bringing probably a despatch from the governor. 
Eagerly Nehemiah hastens to ask after the welfare 
of the city. They tell him of the sad state of things 
—of broken walls, of gateways burned with fire. 
The words go sinking down into his heart and fill 
him with grief. He carries the sad news as a great 
burden, and sits down mourning and fasting. Then 
he takes the burden, and casts it upon the Lord. 
I prayed unto the God of Heaven. Then and there 
began the prosperity of Jerusalem—in that sad heart 
and in that praying soul. Those tears were the 
springs of rivers of blessing. Fear not, Israel, one 
man weeps for thy griefs, one man pleads with God 
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on thy behalf; there is the pledge and assurance of 
thy prosperity. 

I do not want now to dwell upon the condition of 
this great city about us—the hosts of heathen in our 
midst, who have no thought of God in their minds ; 
the scenes of riot and debauchery that nightly dis- 
grace this neighbourhood—the sweeping and surging 
of a sea of iniquity; the social condition of thousands 
of families, living herded together, where decency is 
scarcely possible ; the troops of poor little children, 
going breakfastless to school; the multitude to 
whom sin seems the only escape from starvation, 
and starvation the only escape from sin; the crowd 
of hungry and homeless ones amongst us—all that 
is awfully, unutterably sad. But all that is not the 
saddest thing. The saddest thing is the easy-going 
religious people who live in the midst of these 
things, and yet whose religion does not make them 
troubled about these sorrows and sins. People who 
come and go in sight of it all, and it never costs 
them more than an occasional sigh, and a still 
more occasional subscription. The saddest thing 
in London is that to many people religion means 
nothing but a dreadful selfishness—a being made 
very comfortable in this world, and then going to 
be happy for ever and ever. For the sins and 
sorrows of this great city, and indeed of the whole 
world, there is but one remedy. It is not in organi- 
sation, missions, sermons, endless activities. It is 
when every man who is a Christian, because he is a 
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Christian shall take in upon his heart the sins and 
sorrows of the poor world about him. Who of us 
hath ears to hear the pitiless application which the 
Apostle makes of Christ’s example? Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, that He laid down His life for 
us. There most of us stop, but without break or 
pause the Apostle can find no stopping place short 
of this, WE OUGHT TO LAY DOWN OUR LIVES FOR THE 
BRETHREN. Of this be assured, here is the only 
condition of the Church’s victory and of the world’s 
salvation—deep personal interest, importunate prayer, 
and earnest individual effort. 

I want to fetch this incident out of the dead past 
and set it right down here amidst the religious 
people of to-day and in sight of the needs of this 
great London. In place of the court of the Eastern 
king, filled with the travellers gaily robed, amidst 
the kneeling camels, we see the men and women 
who are about us to-day. Come, let us go forth 
amongst them and look for this personal interest, 
or what is put in place of it. 

Here is one who has heard these evil tidings of 
to-day, and of a thousand other ills that afflict and 
disgrace our land—of the curse of drunkenness, of 
the gambling, of the poverty and wretchedness. “ It 
is sad,” he says, “ very sad indeed ; and I do wish 
that I could help you. But you see I can do so very 
little. I will double my subscription for a year, and 
will try to get what I can; but of course I am not 
in a position to do anything more. You see, I am 
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not a prophet, or then indeed I might go forth and 
preach to the people, and no doubt should rouse 
them from their lethargy. I am not a priest, and 
must not take upon myself a task which belongs to 
others. I am not a warrior, and cannot head a host 
of soldiers, or no doubt I should fight. I don’t see 
that I can do anything.” And the man is going 
away quite satisfied that he at any rate has done 
his duty. And then I think some simple man steps 
up and lays his hand upon his shoulder. ‘‘ There 
is one thing we can do; we can pray about it.” 
Then there comes the smile, the amiable smile 
which we keep for weak well-meaning people—“ Of 
course, my friend; of course. We all do that, you 
know.” And the adversity continues, as it always 
does when people pray without personal interest. 
Again, another group rises before me. Here is 
some man who has heard the evil tidings, and his 
personal interest neither leads to prayer nor to 
effort, but works itself off in fault-finding. I see the 
flushed face, the knitted brows, the eyes that flash. 
“Really, you know, this is too bad. There must be 
some wretched mismanagement. Whatever are they 
about, to let things come to a pass like this? They 
ought to be ashamed of themselves.” Personal 
interest flying into a rage will not mend matters ; 
it will only add to the misery a further mischief of 
ill-will, and bitterness, and strife. It is such a real 
relief to rail against somebody else when things go 
wrong that most people who do it think they have 
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quite done their duty, and feel a kind of lofty 
superiority. Then the anger cools into a kind of 
scorn—“ But there; it is only what I expected from 
the first. What is the good of wasting your strength 
and energy upon a set like that?” Brother, better 
pluck out thy tongue by the roots and go henceforth 
dumb, than live never putting a finger to help men, 
and only for ever finding fault with those who are 
trying, though it be amidst much failure, to do some 
good in the world. 

And again there comes the simple man. 

““Hadn’t we better pray about it?” he asks. 
We know what the answer would be. “ Pray!” 
says the angry man, more angrily, as if it were an 
insult to hint at such a thing. “ Really do be prac- 
tical. God helps those who help themselves, sir.” 
And so the misery is made worse, much worse by 
personal interest that stops short of prayer. 

But I see another. The thorough man of business, 
perfect type of the Englishman in this nineteenth 
century. He has heard of the condition of things 
and looks very serious. Then he beckons the little 
company to follow into his office, and he seats him- 
self at his desk. ‘Let us have the matter before 
us in black and white. You want so many yards of 
wall, so many feet high and so many feet thick. 
Dear me, this is an immense undertaking. You will 
need so many loads of stone and so much timber, 
and I don’t see where it is to come from; and you 
will want a great many hands; and then only a few 
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of you are able to do anything, and all are so poor ; 
and the times so hard as they are, too. And then 
the enemies are so numerous, and they have so 
much influence. I really do not think there is a 
chance.” . 

Then comes the simple man again. God bless 
him and send us a million of them. ‘ Supposing 
we prayed about it, sir, God could send us the 
stones and the beams, ay, and the workmen too; 
and I believe He would if we asked Him.” What 
a provoking fellow this is! 

‘““How foolishly you do talk!” says one of the 
company, angrily. ‘Do you think that God is 
going to set up the wall by a miracle? or that He 
is going to send His angels to build it ?” 

“Well, why not ?” asks the simple man. 

“Why not, indeed !” say they all. 

“You don’t understand business,” cries the first. 

“Really, sir, you have no logic in you,” says a 
second. 

“This is downright fanaticism,” mutters a third. 

“Why not, sir!” says the thorough man of 
business,—“ why, because God works by instruments 
and we must find them.” 

But the simple man shakes his head quite 
unmoved. He cannot help thinking that God can 
find the instruments better than we can if we only 
went to Him. 

But happily in the groups of to-day there are 
others more like him of old than these are. In 
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almost every church there are some men and more 
women to whom such tidings of sin and sorrow are 
a great grief. They, too, sitand mourn. The light 
dies out of life as they dwell upon the stories of 
misery and want and sin. Position, honour, pros- 
perity, are but little to them if the woes of our poor 
humanity go all untended. They make a grief and 
care of these things. They can talk of little else, 
and sometimes sleep is driven from their eyes, and 
sometimes their very dreams give shape to their 
sorrows. Well, better anything than the easy-going 
indifference which passes all the grief unheeded 
whilst it goes singing of heaven as its home. Surely 
it is sad indeed if the sorrows of the world do not 
make us sad. God sends His angel still through 
the cities to set a mark on the foreheads of the men 
who sigh and cry for all the abominations that be 
done in the midst thereof. Do you ask what the 
mark is? It is God’s way of taking the measure 
for a crown. Yearning pity for men is the truest 
mark of sympathy with Christ, and is the truest 
fitness for service. It is well indeed when personal 
interest leads us to mourn. But it is ill when the 
mourning stops short of importunate prayer. “J 
prayed before the God of Heaven.” Let sorrow for 
the sins and sorrows of the world drive us to God. 
There we find what Nehemiah found—the precious 
promises and the presence of Him who now and here 
doth wipe away all tears from the eyes. He is the 
man ready for service whose yearning pity has 
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driven him to God, and who comes forth calm and 
triumphant, leaning upon the arm of the Almighty. 
Do not let personal interest end only in sorrow. 
Again I hear the simple man with his advice: 
“Brother, pray about it—keep praying.” 

Would that there were nothing more—no group 
whose counsel and suggestion is worse than those 
we have heard, for surely they are bad enough. 
Think again of the arrival of the little company 
with the evil tidings: and the king’s cupbearer 
comes forth to meet them with a sigh. “Iam sorry, 
very sorry, to hear of all this. I wish with all my 
heart that things were otherwise. But what can I 
do? My position is very peculiar, very.” [Every- 
body’s position is very peculiar when he wants it to 
be.] ‘If I begin to trouble myself about this matter, 
the king, who is dreadfully suspicious, will think 
that I am plotting some mischief against him, and 
I shall lose my head. I am sorry that I cannot 
help you, but you see it is really quite impossible.” 
In which case the cupbearer might have made a 
large fortune, every halfpenny of which he would 
have left behind him. 

Then I think the simple man comes forth once 
more. “ Pardon me, my lord; do not you think 
that the God of Israel has placed you where you 
are, not for your own sake, but for His glory and 
the advancement of His kingdom?” 

“Really,” cries one of the company, a sort of 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman—I know him well—“it is 
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impertinent to talk to his lordship like that. But, 
my lord,” and the voice sinks to a whisper, “ there is 
one little suggestion that has occurred to me. You 
have a good deal to do with the king. Perhaps, 
my. lord, you could watch your chance, and some 
day, when your lordship has a very choice vintage, 
and when the king’s heart is merry within him, you 
can name it to him, and tell him how glad we should 
be of any little help. Of course it is for the good 
of the Church, or I would not suggest it.” 

Then let the simple man bow his head in shame. 
For the good of the Church! Whose Church? 
The Church of the God of Heaven? Alas, alas! 
how hideous a thing is religion when it severs itself 
from God, and has faith in anything—everything— 
sooner than in Him! 

O it is good, it is blessed to turn again to this 
man of God, and to try and catch the holy influence 
of his example. Nehemiah goes right away to God 
and takes this matter with him and lays it down 
there. He gets low down before the Lord, confess- 
ing the sins of the people. He pleads day after 
day for three months. Then one day he stands 
before the king with thoughts that passed even there 
to the sorrows of Israel. Full of suspicions the 
king turned quickly round and asked: ‘ Why is thy 
countenance sad?” Then he told the story of his 
sorrows with words that moved the heart of the 
king and of the queen. “For what dost thou make 
request ?” asks the king right graciously. With an 
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arrow-flight of prayer to God he boldly put his 
case, 

Come and see the power of prayer. To-day there 
is much ado about the palace in Shushan. The 
king with his attendants moves to the palace-gate. 
The queen with her companions watches from the 
window. There is the prancing of horses and the 
clatter of armour, and the captains move to and fro. 
The sealed despatches are placed in safe keeping. 
And now the proud procession moves forward—look 
at it. All that for poor, despised Israel! For her 
the cupbearer rides forth with horsemen and 
chariots ; for her these despatches are written with 
orders for timber from the king’s forest enough and 
to spare. Now come again with the little companies 
to which we have listened; bring them all hither 
and let them look upon it with shame and wonder. 
Take them again only nine brief months after and 
let them see the walls finished. The city rings with 
its glad praise to God, blest with the promise of a 
greater glory and a richer joy than that which Israel 
had known of old. And now fetch hither the simple 
man of faith and honour him, as his eyes glow with 
tears of gladness and his heart runs over with 
praise. 

That is what we want, decp personal interest and 
pleading with God. Prayer is prayer still, mighty 
with the might of the Almighty. We want men 
and women of God who will take this London upon 
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their hearts and plead for it daily. Men and women 
in our towns and villages, whose sons and daughters 
are in this great city with its perils. Men and 
women who think they can do little, but who can 
do most of all by their prayer. Men and women 
who feel that they have no chance of filling any 
place in the forefront of the battle, but who can 
nerve those who are here, and help by their prayers 
to secure a greater victory. If I could do what I 
would this day, it should be to lay this million- 
peopled city upon the hearts of the people of God 
throughout the land, and to get them to set apart 
some time daily to pray for London. Let those 
amid the hallowed quiet of their homes pray for 
those in the busy whirl of its crowded streets. Let 
those who are screened in blessed safety pray for 
those who are daily and hourly beset with tempta- 
tion ; let those who are fenced about with virtue and 
hedged with holy influence plead for those whose 
earliest days make sin a horrible familiarity. Pray 
for London. Day and night—from lonely field and 
highway, in private prayer and when the family 
kneel together—pray for this great London, so 
mighty for evil, so mighty for good. From counter, 
and desk, and office, let the prayer keep going up 
—GOD SAVE LONDON. Never yet has mighty 
victory been won by the Church but there has 
been this deep personal interest and importunate 
prayer. For the sake of our great Lord and Master, 
and in pity and sorrow for this vast London, will 
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you who read this give yourself up to this work— 
for work it is, very real and earnest work—daily 
pleading with God on behalf of this great city ? 
Thus can the poorest enrich us with the finest gold, 
and the weakest strengthen us with strength Divine, 
and he who is far off labour together with us, and 
with us share our joy and crown in the day of 
victory, 
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WHAT WE WANT FOR LONDON: 
PERSONAL EFFORT. 


““Every one over against his house.”—-NEHEMIAH iii. 28. 


E have already dwelt upon deep personal 
interest and earnest prayer as the first 
requirements in this new work. To-day I go on 
to the next thing we need—PeERSONAL EFFORT. They 
repatred the wall, every one over against his house. 
The first suggestion of the text is a very matter- 
of-fact one—that in Jerusalem, however sad the 
condition of things in other respects, the people 
seem to have had a home, or at least a chamber, to 
build over against ; but the mischief in London is, 
that there are so many people who have neither 
house nor chamber. Heaven send us right speedily 
a Home Rule Bill for London, whereby every worthy 
man shall have a home to rule. This is at bottom 
of the social disturbances and the widespread ten- 
dency to disturbance. Men are law-abiding just as 
they have something to abide by. When they have 
nothing, no change can do them harm and may do 
good, so that there is a natural faith in social earth- 
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quakes and volcanoes—it seems their only chance. 
This is at bottom, too, of very much of the evil that 
we deplore. Drunkenness comes less from the drink 
itself than from drinking in the public-houses. And 
yet ask yourselves, Where, for the most part, can 
men go whose rooms are squalid and miserable? 
And as for lust and degradation, how is it possible 
that the children should grow up in any beauty of 
thought and feeling where decency is impossible, 
and where families are herded together as men do 
not suffer their horses or cattle to be herded? Every 
improvement in our great city pulls down the tene- 
ments of the poor, and sends the unhappy tenants 
to crowd still more the crowded houses, and to com- 
pete more fiercely for the limited accommodation. 
Let no Christian ask—What have we to do with 
this? It is as Christians that we have to do with 
it. What is the good of professing a religion that 
demands love to our neighbour, if it really is nothing 
to us whether our neighbour has got a roof over his 
head or a bed to lie on? A bed to lie on! Mr, 
Peter Thompson, of the East End Mission, told me 
that his congregations were somewhat smaller on 
wet Sundays than in fine weather. I was surprised 
to hear it. ‘ Your people have neither silks nor 
satins to spoil,” I said, “and in wet weather I should 
have thought that more of them would have sought 
the shelter of your hall.” 

“Well,” said he, “I could not understand it for 
some time. At last I found the reason was this— 
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that so many of my congregation have no beds to 
lie upon; and if they get wet, you see, they have 
to lie down in their wet clothes all night.” | 

Depend upon it, if men and women are compelled 
to live in conditions where all self-respect is im- 
possible, they will not keep much respect for other 
people. Let who will sneer at paternal legislation, 
in Christ’s name we Christians should demand that 
somehow industrious men and women should be 
well and decently housed. And they who sneer 
must admit that it is in all ways wiser, and even 
cheaper, to try to provide houses for the homeless, 
than for them to keep the city in terror and _ to 
disturb the business of our great thoroughfares. I 
do not forget that there are difficulties—great diffi- 
culties involved ; but I dare not believe that in the 
nature of things anything essential to the well-being 
of the people is impossible. Thank God for the 
clear and kindly voice of the Press in this matter ; 
and people and press can compel legislation on this 
subject. Let us Christians look earnestly to it with 
all our hearts. It is but a one-handed gospel, and 
that an exceedingly awkward and left-handed gospel, 
that offers men a home in heaven when, for the 
present, it is of so much more importance that they 
should find a decent home in London. 

The words suggest in the next place the oppor- 
tunities of city life. It was because Jerusalem was 
a city that it needed a wall; and the greater the 
city the greater the need ; and the more needed it 
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was, the more valued was the service of those who 
built it. It was a scene of busy and blessed co- 
operation—goldsmiths and apothecaries, priests and 
scribes, men and maidens, all working for the city’s 
good. This is the advantage of the city—this oppor- 
tunity of service. The very purpose of men thus 
living together in vast masses is for easy communi- 
cation—that they may be able to serve each other. 
It is true in many senses that ‘‘God made the 
country and man made the town,” just as God made 
the marble and man made the statue. And in ten- 
derer and sweeter senses it is true; and because 
God made the country it is perhaps easier there to 
commune with God, as Isaac went into the fields to 
meditate. And because man made the town it is 
the fitter place for serving our fellow-man. I am 
not going to set them one against the other. Let 
us bless God for the sweetness and rest and beauty 
of the country; but do not let any of us cry out 
against the city. Christ loved the country, but His 
delight was in the habitable parts of the earth. He 
went into the country for meditation and communion; 
but He came to the city for service. “I must needs 
go up to Jerusalem,” said He. Its hosts drew Him 
resistlessly ; His pity urged Him. There the wants 
and sorrows of the land were crowded and concen- 
trated, and there He must needs _be:—So, then, 
accept it gladly. This contact with others in this 
crowded London is our opportunity for service. 
There is a miserable way of treating this condition 
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of things. Instead of seeing in it an opportunity 
for service, there is sometimes a tendency to whine 
over its temptations and trials, and to make much 
ofits perils. What do you think of this little group 
who are talking together in melancholy tones ? 
“Poor young fellow! you have heard about him, 
haven’t you? In the midst of such trials and 
temptations, all alone too, and with so much opposi- 
tion to encounter.” 

“Whom do you mean ?” asks one. 

“Why, David going out against Goliath.” 

Keep your pity. Envy him if you will. Pray 
God to give you such a chance of glorifying Him, 
and such courage when the chance comes. Young 
men, accept your position in this great city as an 
opportunity for heroic service for Christ—such an 
opportunity as you will never have again. You 
may live to be rich, perhaps, and to occupy positions 
where every one will look up to you. Very well, 
then it will be quite possible for you to render 
blessed service. But you can do zow what you 
cannot do then. You can set yourself to do for 
Christ a service which will gladden the whole life, 
and heighten heaven. This lion of temptation and 
difficulty overcome in Christ’s name, like Samson’s 
lion of old shall be filled with honey—and out of 
the eater shall come forth meat, and out of the 
strong shall come sweetness. Accept your position 
from Christ; give it with all its possibilities to 
Him ; use it always, everywhere for Him. Doubt- 
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less amongst the many young men gathered here 
there are not a few from the country. You must 
press up more nearly to Christ here; the current 
runs stronger. For myself I never knew the 
brotherliness of Jesus Christ and the sweetness of 
intimacy with Him until I came as a young man to 
London. It is an opportunity of knowing Jesus in 
His fulness of helpfulness, and it is an opportunity 
of showing our love and devotion such as we may 
never know again. I do urge you all to a solemn 
and definite act of surrender. To-day, away in the 
quiet of your own room give yourself right up to 
Jesus Christ, the Captain of your salvation. Pledge 
yourself in his strength to be His brave soldier 
and servant. About us are many champions of 
the devil, who boast of their badness and glory in 
their shame. Will you thank God for an oppor- 
tunity of showing bravery and lofty courage for 
Jesus Christ? This is your opportunity. Make 
the most of it. 

And now I want us to get on the wall and to look 
at the workmen and their work.—And, first, my eye 
falls upon the leader. His enthusiasm seems to 
kindle every workman. He is everywhere with 
his counsel and encouragement. His presence is 
an inspiration. Fear flies away when he speaks, 
and at the thought of him the wearied find new 
energy. There is much in that. Get a minister 
who can kindle your enthusiasm. Find a man that 
gets hold of you and helps you, and when you have 
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found him stick to him. Much, very much, depends 
upon the human minister of the Word. The very 
tones and looks start up to warn or to entreat or 
to encourage us. In a recent life of F. W. 
Robertson there is a beautiful testimony to this 
power of human help. The writer tells us that in 
the course of his inquiry amongst those who had 
known Robertson as their pastor, he called upon a 
small tradesman, who took him into his inner room 
and showed him a portrait of the great preacher. 
“There,” said the man, “ whenever I am tempted to 
do anything that is not thoroughly right and fair, I 
step in and look upon that picture, and the memory 
of his looks and words makes me scorn every mean 
thing for his sake.” Such power may be rare in- 
deed. But power to help men, really and greatly, 
every minister may have. In this work of repairing 
over against your own house few things will help 
you so much as to find a minister who strengthens 
everything that is good within you, who girds you 
for service, who can send you away with a new and 
deepened love to the Saviour, and a new and stronger 
hold of Him as your own. Thank God for power 
thus to help men, wherever it is found. 

And, standing on the walls still, Jook at the work. 
It is very coarse and common work. There is no 
music in it, no artistic design, no dainty carving, no 
rich beauty. Building a wall is exceedingly homely 
and prosaic. A man holding a rough stone and 
chipping it here and there with his trowel until it 
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is fitted for its place, and then depositing it in the 
bed of mortar. It is work without any charm, dull, 
monotonous work—very commonplace. Exactly ; 
that is why we want to look at it. The service and 
glory of Jesus Christ need precisely this, that the 
common dull work of every day be done for Him. 
When every man repaired over against his own 
house it was apt to be homely work, house work. 
This is how the walls of the Heavenly Jerusalem 
are to be built. What, think you that the angels 
of God, with white robes and gleaming wings, in 
their stately ranks and with majestic strength, do 
build these walls with pearl and stones exceeding 
precious ? Or that heroes set in the high places of 
the earth, and with the eyes of all upon them as 
the champions of God, alone are trusted with this 
service? No, thank God; it is not so. These are 
the builders of the fair City of God—hard-working 
men and women who get up in the morning with 
this resolution : ““ Now, Lord Jesus, I have to-day to 
extend Thy kingdom, and to strengthen the walls of 
Zion. I thank Thee that I need no other position 
than that in which Thou hast placed me.” Not 
angels and splendid heroes—but come and see this 
man at the counter, who is doing an honest day's 
work for Christ’s sake, never swerving a_hair’s 
breadth from the truth, whether it pays or whether 
it does not pay—those are the solid stones and true 
workmanship which do set up the walls of Zion, 
Here again is the young man, the young woman, 
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laughed at sometimes for being so particular, yet 
making little of it for His sake, and trying to find 
room for love and kindly helpfulness. These are 
the builders of God’s City who in all the round of 
commonest daily life do set themselves to serve the 
Lord in faithfulness, in goodness, in true brotherli- 
ness, in brave patience and joy. The common daily 
life consecrated to Christ is that which makes men 
believe in religion ; and they without the city walls 
do look within and sigh for its blessedness and rest. 

And notice further, that it was this repairing of 
the wall every man over against his house which 
gave the city its security, What was the good of 
this man in the fifteenth verse doing his part so 
thoroughly—“ But the gate of the fountain repaired 
Shallun; he built it, and covered it, and set up the 
doors thereof, the locks thereof, and the bars there- 
of, and the wall of the pool of Siloah by the king’s 
garden, and unto the stairs that go down from the 
city of David ”—what of all that if the man of whom 
we read in the thirtieth verse, Meshullam, the son 
of Berechiah, had not repaired the wall over against 
his chamber? It was not much use shutting the 
enemies out at one place if they could find else- 
where a gap through which they could swarm at their 
pleasure. Burglars as a rule do not break in at 
the front door or through the parlour windows; it 
is usually some neglected little window at the back 
somewhere that suits their purpose. ‘The safety of 
the City of God is in every man diligently repairing 
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over against his own house. We may set up the 
evidences of our Christianity like the stately gates, 
we may buttress it with proofs and make it strong 
with our logic—“ the locks thereof and the bars 
thereof.” We may plant our great guns upon it 
and defy all foes to come that way. But what if 
the man who hears us to-day, to-morrow comes 
across some heavenly-minded dawdler? “If that 
is your religion,” he cries, “I think I am better 
without it.” What if a man goes home convinced 
by the strong arguments he may have heard, and 
he finds there some selfish and surly professor of 
religion, ill-tempered and disagreeable ? Why, the 
work is broken down again and the enemies swarm 
in at the breach. We do every one carry in our 
keeping the glory of our Christ ; and every one of 
us is responsible for that bit of the wall over against 
his own house. 

I must linger yet a moment longer with these 
workmen. Here is one of them, I can think, not 
quite well pleased with what I have said. ‘“ Pardon 
me, dear sir, but you have surely made a mistake. 
You called the work dull, monotonous, commonplace, 
that it has no music in it and no joy.” And as he 
speaks his eye flashes and his face lights up with 
gladness. ‘Ah, for my part, I never heard such 
music as the ringing of these trowels. I never saw 
such beauty as in this rising wall. Do you not 
know that it is our holy city, Jerusalem, wherein 
are the sepulchres of our fathers, the centre and 
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home of Israel’s glorious memories and yet more 
glorious hope? Work! no; it is rest, peace, joy, 
heaven—anything but dull and commonplace toil.” 
The greatest blessedness of life is to catch that 
spirit. To have a love for Christ so complete and 
constant that it seeks in everything His service and 
glory. A divided heart is ever seeking to reconcile 
claims that cannot be reconciled; for ever jealous 
alternately of each and yet desiring that each shall 
be indulged—the world and Christ. “ Whatsoever 
ye do, do all for the glory of God,” this is the power 
that can turn everything to gold. Do you sigh 
sometimes that your life is so empty of the lofty 
and sublime, that it has so little opportunity for 
the heroic impulses that sometimes thrill the dullest 
of us? Christ hath redeemed our lives from their 
littleness by the opportunity of loving and serving 
Him. He seeks that which He can create and 
sustain, a love that shall take all that comes as from 
Him, and that shall do all that is done as for Him, 
and so is the soul let into the sweetness of heaven’s 
music. In such a life of whole-hearted service there 
is a strength, a rest, a triumph like that of the angels 
who serve Him in His holy temple. Commonest 
things are hallowed by the thought of His good 
pleasure. Here, as everywhere in the religious life, 
the complete surrender of ourselves and of our all to 
our gracious Saviour is the one secret of its blessed- 
ness and joy. Then shall the work be well done, and 
every man shall repair “ over against his own house.” 


Wi 


A PARABLE FOR TO-DAY. 


NCE upon a time there was a city in much 
need. Many of the people were perishing in 
hunger and poverty. There was strife and ill-will. 
Little children went forth to steal and lie, to suffer 
and die. Drunkenness turned homes into hovels; 
and men and women into fiends; and life itself 
into a curse. Yet elsewhere in the city dwelt the 
rich, who spent their wealth in self-indulgence and 
costly entertainments: the brilliant glare and splen- 
dour making a hideous contrast with the squalor 
and misery of the poor. The rich were haughty 
and scornful: the poor were envious; and ever 
grew the gulf between them deeper and wider, 
until the state of things was one of deadly peril. 
Now, in this town there dwelt one Pity. His 
soul was filled with exceeding sorrow, alike for the 
weariness of the rich, who failed to find in their 
wealth that which they sought, and yet more for 
the poor, who, in the midst of extravagance, perished 
with hunger. 
It chanced one day that as Pity brooded over 
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these things there came unto him the King of that 
land, and said: “ Thinkest thou, Pity, that the ills 
and sorrows of this people can be cured?” 

Then Pity sighed and looked up with a troubled 
face : “ My Lord, I would that I could do something 
to relieve them.” 

“Thou canst do much,” said the King. 

“Alas! I know not that I can do anything,” said 
Pity, very sadly. 

“Seest thou my palace on the hill-top yonder ?” 
the King asked, pointing to it. 

“Yes, my Lord,” answered Pity wondering. 

“Well, there is all that this people need. There 
is silver and gold; there are stores of brotherly love ; 
there is power for the healing of the nation, authority 
to cast out all devils; there are gifts of peace, and 
hope, and purity—all for which thine heart longs. 
There is joy for the sad, and health for the sick, 
and life for the dead. All that is therein do I freely 
give to thee for the welfare of this city. It is thine— 
all thine; go up and possess it.” 

Now Pity was so overwhelmed at the grace and 
favour of the King that he set his eyes on the 
Palace and could think of nothing else. All that 
was his! gold and precious treasures, crown jewels 
and robes! Ah, there should be no needy ones 
now. And before him danced visions of delight. 
Poverty was chased away ; the thousand evil things 
were remedied, and blessings streamed forth every- 
where, 
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So it came about that Pity did not notice that 
the King laid in his hand a piece of rusty iron. 
When he turned himself about the King was gone. 

“What is the meaning of this?” Pity asked 
himself, looking at it curiously. And seeing some 
old letters roughly graven on it he read the words: 
“ ALL GOETH RIGHT WHEN I AM BRIGHT.” 

“T know not where this came from,” said Pity, 
“nor can I tell of what use it is. One thing is 
certain—to a man who hath great stores of wealth 
like mine, a palace and all that is therein, a bit of 
rusty iron can be of no worth.” And flinging it 
lightly from him Pity hurried away up the hill-side 
to the splendid gift which was his own. At first 
he walked about its gates, looking up with wonder, 
and thinking of a thousand ways in which he should 
bless the citizens. Then he passed beneath the 
walls and looked at its massive buttresses and 
springing towers.’ ‘And it is mine,” he whispered 
to himself, “all mine, with which to bless the 
people.” So on he went, and right around its vast 
extent, until by-and-bye he stood again at the great 
front gate. 

“Now let me see its treasures, and think how I 
can best deal with them,” he cried, boldly putting 
his hand upon the massive handle. 

But the gate was locked, and he could not enter. 

It was strange that the gift should be so freely 
given, and yet the principal entrance should be 
closed. However, it would be no great matter to 
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pass to another gate. And standing before it with 
all confidence Pity turned the heavy handle. But 
it was of no use; that, too, was fastened. 

“T cannot understand this,” said Pity, beginning 
to feel annoyed. “It is no use my claiming the 
palace for my own if I cannot get through the gate. 
I will try the next.” 

Away he hurried along by the walls of the castle, 
and by the moat, and then across a drawbridge. He 
seized a great iron ring that hung from a lion’s 
mouth, and turned it. He heard the heavy latch 
lifted, and the echoes of it went ringing through the 
hollow places. But there, too, it was all in vain. 
That door was fastened. Angrily now he seized the 
handle and shook the door to and fro, but again only 
to be mocked by the echoes. 

There was a fourth gate away on the other side. 
It was some distance off, and the entrance to the 
back part of the palace. It was not like the King’s 
grace to grant him admission by that way, when 
the whole castle was his own. But thinking that 
entrance better than none, he set out for it. His 
way led through woods and across ditches; and 
after a weary walk he reached it—a double gate of 
iron. He lifted the latch there too, and pushed 
hard, but only to find once more that the gate was 
fastened as firmly as the others. 

Then did his heart sink within him. All the 
brilliant visions of blessing men had ended in cruel 
deception and wrong. With a heavy heart he traced 
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his way back to the main entrance, and leaned 
wearily against it. . 
There below him lay the city with its needs 
Beneath those very roofs were the sorrows that he 
had hoped to heal; the wants that he longed to 
relieve : there the men and the women and the 
children perishing fer the lack of that which lay 
within here, and which, indeed, was his, and yet 
neither he nor they were the better for it all. } 
The sun was setting, but he lingered on, bewildered 
that the King had mocked him thus The stars 
came out In the deep blue overhead, though the | 
i 
‘ 


golden glory still Rngered in the western sky. 

“ Meine, and vet not mine,” he muttered to himself; 
“so nich, and vei enly all the poorer because I cannot 
get at my riches.” : 

So at last Pity went down to his lewly home, | 
sul longing that he could bless the people, and 
mourning that his hopes were thus deceived. After 
a while he fell asleep. 

Now as he slept he dreamed that he was sitting ; 
outside the main entrance of the castle, when again 
the King came on his way. And Pity could scarcely | 
greet his Lord, for the sense of the wrong that 
burned within him. 

Then did the King look sternly upon him as he 
asked, “Whose is this castle, with its-wealth and 
plenty 2” 

“I suppose, my Lord, it is mine,” said Pity, 
sorrowfully, 
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“Thine!” said the King ; “‘ then dost thou count it 
no sin that thou canst have all this as thine own, 
and yet be thyself in such sorry plight, and suffer 
the people to perish thus?” 

“My Lord,” sighed Pity, “it is mine, and yet not 
mine ; for I cannot enter it.” 

“Why ?” cried the King. ‘Did I not put into 
thine hand that which should have opened every 
door, and have put thee in possession of all its 
treasure? ‘ALL WERE RIGHT IF THAT WERE BRIGHT.’” 

Then saying these words to himself Pity woke. 
And as he thought of his dream he sprang up. 
“What! that rusty bit of iron that I threw lightly 
aside ; could it indeed have been the master-key ? 
I do remember that those same words were graven 
upon it. ‘ALL GOETH RIGHT WHEN I Am BRiGHT.’” 

At the dawning of the day Pity went forth and 
stood upon the spot where the King had met him, 
and sought diligently amidst the bushes. And after 
awhile he found the bit of iron, rusty and soiled. 
“Good use shall keep it shining,” he cried. 

Then he hurried up the hill, and at once the outer 
gate was opened by the key. Door after door was 
flung back, and he stood within the palace. Here 
was more than he had ever dreamed of—more than 
he could ask or think. 

Straightway he chose his servants from amongst 
the people, and he bade the old men help him with 
their counsel. And wisely distributing his gifts, the 
needy were relieved and many miseries were driven 
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forth from the midst of the people. And his authority 
and store of graces and of gifts put down the ills 
and brought in all prosperity and gladness. 

And Pity set up over the great gate his crest—it 
was a key-—and thereon was graven this legend : 


‘(ALL GOETH RIGHT WHEN I AM BRIGHT.” 


Brother, God has given to thee this key ; with it 
thou mayest enrich the world. Where is it, and 
what art thou doing with it? All God’s great love 
and wisdom and power are the palace we may 
call our own, enriched with ten thousand precious 
promises. Our own, and yet not ours, except as 
we use this master-key of Prayer. 


Vi. 


SOME MODERN THEORIES TRIED BY AN OLD 
EXPERIMENT. 


HAD gone down into the country to spend a 

week with my good friend M. N. He prides 
himself on his breadth of thought—that is, when 
applied to the latest and most outrageous of moral 
or psychical theories. Spiritualism, Agnosticism 
Positivism, were sure to meet with a hearty welcome 
and a handsome entertainment. 

“No man is wholly a fool, sir,” he said (somewhat 
fiercely ; but it was only his manner). ‘That is to 
say, no simcere man. And whatever he thinks must 
have something in it, if it satisfies him.” 

“ Quite so,” I said; “but what is the test-of 
sincerity ?” 

“(O, you know that intuitively, of course! You 
can tell a good sovereign by its ring.” 

“ Well, I am an old-fashioned believer, and find 
a blessed satisfaction in my belief, but yang 
I hesitated. 

‘‘ Fiddlesticks !” said the host; ‘there is not one 
left now.” 

Such was the master of the house, liking to think 
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that he could sweep the moral horizon with an eagle’s 
gaze, and soar to heights and sink to depths with 
the ease of an eagle-pinion; whilst all who came 
short of this were to him pitiable as caterpillars on 
a cabbage leaf, or burrowing moles whose peculiar 
mental constitution took them into the dark under- 
ground instead of gazing at the sun. 

Opposite me at dinner sat Colonel B-——, a short, 
red-faced, genial man. The only other guests were 
the doctor: tall, stern-looking, and altogether much 
more military in his aspect than the colonel ; and 
the vicar, a pleasant fellow, who supplied the wit of 
the dinner, and the only one who abstained from 
theological talk. But in spite of the vicar our 
conversation incessantly turned with a bias in that 
direction; so that we reached it before long, what- 
ever topic we touched. 

The Colonel laughed at the whole thing with his 
merry laugh, and quoted George Dawson: ‘I love 
religion and flowers ; but I hate botany and theology.” 
But for all that he treated them very differently. 
He wore a flower always in his button-hole ; but 
was a very hypocrite in the matter of religion; and 
though he visited all the old folks in the village, 
and did a world of good, he kept it buttoned up 
and hidden behind an appearance of the jauntiest 
indifference. 

It was the doctor who, with long torefinger and 
outstretched neck, was looking down upon the vicar 
through a pair of tinted glasses. “Sin, as you call 
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it, sir, and all that kind of thing, is the result of 
example or contact. Like fevers and other mis- 
chiefs of that sort, it is spread by infection or 
contagion. Separate a man from these traditions 
and habits of evil and he will develop into a naturally 
religious animal, fulfilling the duties of life intelli- 
gently and as perfectly as any other creature. Take 
a lad born of parents that are of a good and healthy 
type; set him in healthy surroundings—and then 
let him alone. His religion will develop like his 
teeth and his biceps—of its own accord.” 

“But where did the first sin come from, that 
infected the first sinner ?”” asked somebody. This 
question, however, was lost, as the doctor clenched 
at once his fist and his argument and drew back 
his long neck. 

“T tell you, sir, sin is a matter of disease—a 
matter of overcrowding and ill-drainage. Healthy 
homes, cold water, pure air, good food—that is the 
real salvation of men.” 

‘““Then I am thankful to have my responsibility 
so largely shared by the doctor, who is supposed 
to secure all this for us,” said the vicar. 

“You remind me of a fellow who was brought 
before the magistrates at G the other day: an 
ill-looking man deeply pitted with small-pox, and 
whose character was notoriously bad. The magis- 
trates looked at him doubtfully, shaking their heads 
while they heard the charge ; and then the chairman 
asked him what he had to say for himself. 


5 
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“ «Please, sir,’ said he, humbly touching his fore- 
lock, ‘I can’t see as it be any fault of mine. I 
was vaccinated when I was a chield, and I was 
christened; and if neither of them tookt, it weren't 
my fault.” 

‘Poor fellow !” said the Colonel, sadly. 

“The impudent scoundrel!” said our host, who 
was a J.P., and sensitive as to his new dignity. 

‘‘Pre-cisely,” said the doctor, with a grape in his 
mouth. 


The next Sunday we went to the pretty little 
parish church, the host thinking it a duty to stand 
by the old landmarks and institutions of the country. 
“ Besides,” he explained at the breakfast-table, ‘ the 
vicar is very good—he never preaches more than a 
quarter of an hour.” 

The colonel was there, of course, and as we rose 
up from the deep pew I saw at once the long neck 
and tall collar of the doctor. 

The curate had read prayers, and now the vicar 
mounted the pulpit. The text was given out with 
the ordinary clerical intonation which everybody 
knows. But having been uttered—once only and 
very rapidly—the text was referred to no more until 
at the very end of the sermon, as if it were not 
the house but only a latch-key that let one in. It 
was taken from the Book of Ecclesiastes, the first 
chapter and ninth verse: 
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“The thing that hath been, it ts that which shall be; 
and that which 1s done ts that which shall be done: 
and there is no new thing under the sun.” 

“Tt happened, dear brethren, that once upon a 
time the world had a fair chance of trying some 
important experiments in matters that concern us 
all very closely, and under conditions such as will 
probably never again be met with. The matters 
which to my own mind were so very decisively 
settled on that occasion are again asserting them- 
selves with a pertinacity which is surprising. 

“Tt has been said, and is indeed beng said by 
not a few, and amongst them are men of intellect 
and culture, that sin is a disease—a disease inherited 
from vicious parents ; or caught like fevers by in- 
fection ; or, like other diseases, a thing that comes 
from foul houses and the lack of pure air and fresh 
water and good food. There certainly is, heaven 
knows and earth too, misery enough from hovels 
where families are huddled together in such a way 
that decency is impossible and filth is everywhere, 
and vice without any check is frightfully developed 
and encouraged.” 

(I fancied I saw the bald top of the doctor’s head 
move slightly, as if he signalled his approval.) 

“But, my brethren, if we turn to that experiment 
to which I have alluded, I am persuaded you will 
agree with me that no circumstance, no condition 
of being, is enough to account for sin. It lies 
deeper than any of these can reach.” 
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I could tell that the doctor had drawn himself 
defiantly upright. 

‘‘Now in the case of which I speak, the parents 
were both physically and morally on a level with 
the best. Their descent, so far as they had one, 
was singularly free from any record of crime, and 
their constitution was perhaps unrivalled. Certainly 
the gospel of health never had so splendid an oppor- 
tunity of testing itself. Neither father nor mother 
had suffered from any of those diseases of childhood 
which so often undermine the system. And the 
gospel of circumstance was equally favourable. They 
were not, on the one hand, vexed with harassing 
care and grinding poverty: nor, on the other hand, 
were they tempted by luxurious wealth or by great 
ambition. They belonged to that happy middle 
class, where toil, pleasant and light, filled up the 
day with freshness and left them nightly its blessing 
of refreshing sleep. 

‘Now to these happy parents there was born a son, 
as bright and beautiful as day, whom they received 
piously as a good gift from God, and sought with 
a wise and tender solicitude to train aright. And 
before he could become in any wise over-petted and 
spoiled as the only son, there came another child, 
as gentle and lovely a boy as ever lived. So they 
grew up together. And everything was full of 
promise for them both; for where could any harm 
come from? Contagion, infection, could not be, 
much less overcrowding, for they were a very long 
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way from the next-door neighbour; and there was 
not so much as a servant who could instil into the 
young minds any knowledge of vice, or lower in 
any wise the lofty ideal of the father and mother. 
The only playmate and companion of this elder son 
was his brother, whose frank and fearless face 
beamed with honesty, and whose gentleness com- 
pelled the love of those about him. 

“So they grew up to a noble manhood. As for 
fresh air there was nothing to defile it, and as for 
good food it was plentiful and cheap. House-room 
was abundant, and building sites went a-begging. 
No poverty goaded men into crime; no rates 
oppressed the labourer, nor pauperized the receiver. 
They lived where public-houses were totally pro- 
hibited, and even the use of ardent spirits was 
unknown. 

“ And each of them had become a labourer in God’s 
world, and if man can find a gospel anywhere it is 
that same gospel of true work. In this, too, con- 
ditions were favourable, more favourable than most 
men can know in these times: for as new settlers 
in such a thinly-peopled country, they were their 
own lords, free alike from subservience and from 
vexatious obligations.” 

(The vicar was a pronounced Liberal.) 

“Such then were these two men. Living in the 
open air, watching the ways of nature and the work 
of God, exercising that dominion over the lower 
world which the Creator has given to man, yet not 
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as those who degrade and destroy, but as those who 
minister to it and lead it to further use and beauty. 
And having wrought within them by their work 
a patient hope and quiet faith, a lowly dependence 
upon God’s bounty, and a crowning thankfulness— 
sweet graces which the din of cities scares away, 
bringing in their place a haughty independence and 
the hard suspicion of men towards one another, and 
greed, and keen advantage-taking. 

“Together with all this yet another gospel was 
on its trial; and that also in circumstances more 
favourable than earth can ever know again. What 
is called the Gospel of Art—of 4 stheticism.” 

(My host in the corner gave a sudden start, and 
I turned, thinking the subject had stirred his interest 
or his amusement. But he was fast asleep.) 

“We are told that the want of the times is deauty. 
The freshness of the park, the garden, the field— 
these are to regenerate society. We must uplift the 
thoughts of men by the vision of fair things. We 
must stir their admiration and reverence by contact 
with graceful forms and glowing colours. Then 
craft and selfishness will be smitten through, and 
men will be drawn into gentleness and grace: of 
speech and manner. To all of which I say Amen 
right heartily. God speed those who thus seek to 
bless their fellow-men, for it is a good and a godly 
work. But I fear, my brethren, that sin is deeper 
than all these can go. For I turn again to this 
early experiment. Here, about these two, beauty— 
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fresh, young, exquisite beauty rested upon all things. 
A sky bent over them that never had been defiled 
by city smoke. No demon engines made their din, 
no hideous manufactures spoiled the hill or valley, 
or poisoned the crystal stream or the pure air. No 
touch of man’s disfigurement had come as yet upon 
anything about them. On all sides Nature met 
them in her most perfect loveliness, and all was 
sweet with the breath of flowers and glad with the 
song of birds. 

“And now hear what came of it all. Here, though 
born of such parents, though brought up in such 
circumstances, his only company this quiet and 
gentle brother, his home amidst such beauty, freed 
alike from evil traditions and evil associations,—yet 
that elder brother became a vagabond, an outcast, a 
murderer—‘ CAIN ROSE UP AGAINST ABEL HIS BROTHER 
AND SLEW HIM.’ ” 


* * * * * 


“Capital!” said the Colonel when we got to the 
church door, though before that he was rubbing his 
hands vigorously, and his face shone with a mis- 
chievous enjoyment—“ Capital!” 

“Bah!” growled the doctor; “it is not fair that 
these parsons never give us a chance of reply.” 

Our host only yawned and hurried onward, begging 
us not to be late for lunch. 


Vill. 


THE FATHERS LOVE AND THE CHILDREN’S 
BLESSEDNESS. 


‘* Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the children of God: and such we are.” 
—I JOHN iii. I. 


HAVE taken the text from the New Version, 
which gives us this very emphatic Amen: “ And 
such we are.” Well may the Apostle cry Behold! as 
he sets forth this wonderful truth. It would do us 
good just to take the words one by one and linger 
over them, dwelling on their depths of meaning, 
getting their strength and sweetness into our souls. 
It is a comfortable thing to feel that whatever the 
sermon may be, here is a text that cannot fail to do 
us all good. I would that we might so listen to it 
that the music shall haunt us all through the week, 
breathing comfort and strength and joy. Let us 
remember that whilst we speak it only to the ear, 
there is with us One who came to shed this love 
abroad in the heart—to make it real and personal 
and possessed. Let us ask and claim His Presence. 
We will look first at the love of the Father, and 
then at the blessedness of the children. 
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See, then, whence this love comes. Behold what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us. 
Wherever men learned the dreadful lie that God 
hates us, or that He is far away and unconcerned 
about us, certainly it is not to be found in the 
writings of the Apostle John. Here is no single 
passage that can be twisted or tortured into any 
such notion. Nowhere is the great love of God set 
forth more constantly and gloriously than it is here. 
He it is who records those precious words of the 
Lord Jesus Christ—words that none but the Lord 
from heaven could ever have spoken—‘“‘God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” Up out of that truth grows 
this epistle ; up out of that great root-truth grows 
all the Christian life. God 1s love—He that loveth 
not knoweth not God—this is the great foundation 
that the world wants, the love of the Father. Let 
men come to think that God is against them, and 
what can they do? There is nothing for it then 
but black and utter despair. Every man feels that 
at best he has a hard fight of it—with a heart that 
is prone to evil; a busy and subtle devil to tempt 
him ; a hundred hindrances about him; a thousand 
harassing wants and fears. And if God be against 
him, there comes a sullen defiance that flings the 
reins on the neck of his passions and lets them 
gallop wherever they will; or else a sick despair, 
that just lets the wheels of Fate go over him and 
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grind him as they may. But if a man only believes 
through and through him that God /oves him—that 
God wants to help him—then let winds blow, let 
earth tempt, let hell rage, that man can hope; he 
can rise up, and can come home; he is more than 
conqueror. 

But it is not a truth to be heard only; and as if 
in dread that any should be content with hearing 
about it, the Apostle cries Behold / Wake up, dull 
heart, wake up with wonder at this great sight. The 
Almighty God, the Maker of Heaven and Earth, 
about whom roll the million worlds that He has 
made, the Great Source and Sustainer of all things, 
He bends over us this day. He comes near to us; 
He throws about us the everlasting Arms; He lifts 
us up into His favour, and now as we accept the 
great love it is ours to cry, ‘ Behold what manner 
of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the children of God: and such we 
are.” Believe in it: triumph init. Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, because He laid down His life for 
us. This is the starting point. We love Him because 
fle first loved us. Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that He loved us and sent His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins. 

But saith some timid soul: Does it not say that 
God is angry with the wicked every day? True. 
How then can He love me? you ask. Well, it is 
because He loves that He is angry. If I were going 
on my way, and heard a set of boys rough and rude 
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and profane, I should feel sorry for them; but if I 
saw my son amongst them I should feel not sorry 
only, but axgry—angry not because I did not love 
him, but because I did. Believe it with all the 
heart. All this truth is the declaration of God's 
love. All the meaning of Christ’s coming—of His 
life and death and resurrection and intercession—is 
the story of God’s love to us. All the gracious 
influence of the Holy Spirit is to lead us into the 
assurance of His love. Jesus Christ the Son of 
God does not make the Father love us. Our own 
goodness, or our own relationship to Him, cannot 
create that love. J¢ zs there in the very nature of 
God. He is Love—for ever; unchangeably; and 
He loves you. Take it; wrap it round you as a 
life-belt—your hope, your strength, your joy—the 
love which the Father hath bestowed upon you. 

Let us draw near and look at the freeness and 
fulness of the love of God. 

It does not proceed from any need in the Divine 
Nature. Gracious hearts have often been driven to 
adopt something to love. They must have some- 
thing or some one to care for. We cannot think of 
Him who is love without any upon whom to bestow 
His love; of One who is infinite love dwelling in 
the silence of the uncreated—-the lonely One—the 
only One. Then should it be no wonder that we 
should be called the sons of God. Love could do 
nothing else. Necessity would compel such a nature 
to create something to satisfy His love. But in the 
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Eternal Father there never was any such need. That 
wonderful preface to the writings of St. John shows 
us the Only Begotten dwelling in the bosom of the 
Father. There is the eternal communion. There 
is love’s satisfaction. The Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost in eternal communion and fellowship. 
So at the beginning of time we hear the decree 
from the Divine council, not of want, but of full, 
free, gracious love.—‘‘ Let us make man in our 
image and in our likeness.” Not to gratify any 
need of the Divine nature is it that we are thus 
uplifted. “He hath loved, He hath loved us because 
FTe would love.” 

This love of God its not mere pity. It is not that 
the Almighty is moved by the needs and miseries of 
men and seeks to bring them into a more hopeful 
condition, just as the Samaritan of old, touched 
with tender pity by the sight of the man who had 
fallen among thieves, lifted him up and set him 
on his mule and provided for his wants. This 
manner of love is more, much more than pity. 
See, Pity stands in the porch, its eyes watching 
the poor wayfarer who comes wearied and footsore, 
ragged and perishing. And Pity bids the servant 
search if there is any scrap of meat and any cast-off 
clothing that can be spared. But look again, Pity 
stands and watches more intently; the face is 
changed; the tears gather; the man is stirred; he 
runs. In spite of rags and wretchedness, he falls 
upon the wanderer’s neck. He kisses him and 
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presses him to his heart. The wondering servant 
comes forth with a crust or two of bread, and an 
old coat. No, indeed, that might do for pity, but 
this is Jove. “Bring out the best robes, and the 
ring for the finger and the shoes for the feet; and 
bring hither the fatted calf and kill it, for this my 
son was dead and is alive again; he was lost and 
is found.” That is Jove. Pity saw the wants, and 
would give what it could spare; but love saw the 
son, and could not give enough. Behold what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us— 
love that takes us for His very own; love that 
presses us to His heart: love that would hold us 
in closest communion and tenderest relationship ; 
love that saith: ‘‘Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine.’ Behold what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the children of God: and such 
we are. 

Behold what manner of love—It ts a righteous love. 
Whilst some would degrade the love of God into 
mere pity, there are some who would drag it yet 
lower. Love, the love of God, is a whole heaven 
above that easy-going kindheartedness which is 
always indolent and not unfrequently is the very 
embodiment of selfishness—a complacent good nature 
incapable of indignation. With such people all sin 
is either weakness or misfortune—never a thing 
horrible, loathsome, and utterly accursed. ‘‘ We must 
make allowances, you know. We must hope for the 
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best ; everybody has his little weakness, of course,” 
is their ready explanation. To such people all 
punishment is harsh, if not actually unjust. They 
think of forgiveness as the easiest and cheapest 
thing in the world. One is tempted to think that 
such weak and silly souls work more mischief 
than wicked people. Of all the surplus population 
that could be spared we should be disposed to put 
these first, these ‘‘lumps of silly goodness,” as one 
has called them. Such natures are almost incapable 
of high and holy love; love that suffers; love that 
dies sooner than sin. Unholy love is lust. 

But what can righteous love do with us? It finds 
us in all the guilt of our sin. It may yearn to deliver 
and to restore, but there is one thing it can never 
do—never, never, never—zt cannot pass by sin. It 
can never make light of that. And who of us could 
trust God’s love if He did? There would be a 
suspicion, a fear, almost a scorn of it. We should 
feel that right through the throne of the universe 
there was a crack, and that some day all things 
would crash over into black and utter ruin. No, 
that is not the manner of His love. He brings it 
out, all out into the light, and in the face of heaven 
and earth and hell God passes sentence upon sin. 
Then He Himself stoops to bear its sentence; to 
meet its dreadful penalty. Hereby perceive we the 
love of God, that He laid down His life for us. And 
now there meets us Jove that is righteous, and there- 
fore free and full. Love that has nothing to 
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conceal ; nothing to be afraid of. Between us and 
our Father there rose that terrible fact—J have 
sinned. It shut us in like a prison wall. It held us 
as with fetters of brass. But lo! He bare our sins 
in His own body on the tree. Now, fling back the 
bolts, off with the fetters. Behold what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the children of God: and so we 
are. 

Another light falls on the text if we turn it round 
and think of the children—¢hat we should be called the 
children of God. 

Adoption has much in it that is beautiful and 
very gracious. Nowhere more beautiful or more 
gracious than when Pharaoh’s daughter with her 
attendants came by the waters of the Nile; and 
there, amidst quivering reed and nodding bulrush, 
in the lapping of the wave, she found the strangely- 
fashioned cradle; and lo, carefully folded within it 
lay the sleeping child. Then, startled by the sudden 
light, it woke, and looked forth with wondering eyes 
upon the many faces that crowded over it, and 
cried. The tenderness of the womanly heart was 
stirred; so fair a child, so helpless; and she took 
it into her arms, and said: “It shall be my child ;” 
and he became her son. 

But yet adoption must always be sucomplete. 
Moses was called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter— 
that was all. It was only in name, and never of 
nature. The fondest love, the most careful training 
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in the Egyptian manners and learning, could not 
make him other than one of the Hebrews’ children. 
But ours is not an adoption; we are His by regene- 
ration. It is not a new name, but a new nature 
which is bestowed upon us. Begotten of God, we 
are His children indeed and of a truth. Do not 
explain it away as a figure. And so we are. Bound 
to the heart of the Father by the closest bonds and 
by the tenderest ties of relationship. Wonder at it, 
but do not doubt it. Claim it, in all its fullest 
privilege and blessing. Now are we the children of 
God. Take it word by word and speak it over to 
your heart. Read the words in the light of the 
cross of Christ; dwell upon them, asking and 
claiming the power of the Holy Ghost that He 
may make them a glorious and living reality. 

The children of God. Ah, how foolish and wicked 
are our doubts of God’s great love to us! Let us 
look into the family. Here is one in the mother’s 
arms—the babe of some few months. See how it 
lies and laughs in the mother’s arms, and how the 
mother bends over it with tenderest care and a 
great gladness. And there, sitting playing with 
some simple toy, is another, as happy as she can 
be—a little maiden of some three or four summers. 
Ard yonder by the fire is the sick one, with flushed 
cheek and heavy head, and the father comes and 
takes her on his knee, and speaks tenderly to her 
and soothes her comfortably. And busily moves 
the eldest daughter about the house, seeing to a 
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score of things and singing a sweet song. And 
home from the day’s work comes the eldest son, 
big and broad and strong. Look at it. There is 
nothing wonderful in all that, except indeed that 
it is so common as not to be wonderful, for earth 
has no lovelier sight than a happy home. 

But lo, the door opens, and into the place comes 
a monster vast and shadowy, a monster like a 
cloud that blots out heaven. He fills the house 
with gloom. See, he takes the little babe from the 
mother’s arms, and sets it outside the door in the 
cold. ‘‘ You lie there!” -cries the monster. ‘‘ What 
presumption for you to think that anybody is going 
to love you, a little, foolish, helpless thing like you 
are! Lie there till you are twenty-one, and then 
when you are big and strong you may be bold to talk 
of father and mother. Then there may be something 


in you worth loving.” Then the monster angrily 
picks up the little one of three. ‘What do you 
know?” he cries. ‘‘ Nothing, sir,” replies the 


frightened child. “Do you understand all about 
the bonds of parental affection and the responsi- 
bilities of the filial relationship? And yet you 
venture to talk about father and mother. Run 
away to school and learn something, and when you 
are wise enough and can understand all these things, 
then you may think that your father and mother 
really care for you.” He comés near to the little 
one that is ill and makes short work of her: “ You 
talk about father and mother, a poor, dull, drooping 
6 
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thing like you. No, no! Away with you! When 
you feel bright and happy, and fill the house with 
sunshine, there may be some hope for you; but 
who should care for a dull and stupid thing like 
you?” 

Do you know that cruel monster? He is here 
to-day in our very midst. There are many here 
whom he has thrust out in the cold because they 
are little and weak. There are others whom he 
has often frightened and driven away because they 
cannot understand great mysteries. Hé has often 
terrified others because they have felt dull and 
heavy and sad. How cruel a tyrant is this 
Unbelief! 

Thank God we feel how gloriously impossible it 
is that any mother can withhold her love from her 
baby because it is little and weak. For that very 
reason her love shall be more tender and more 
watchful. It is utterly absurd to talk as if the 
father should wait until his child is clever and wise, 
or till the sick one is bright and strong and well, 
before it can be cared for. It is blasphemy against 
love to think of such a thing. The hope of the 
little one ever growing big and clever and strong is 
to rest in that love, and to claim it as its own. 

In the name of God’s great love laugh aloud at 
this grim giant. Defy him. Not because they are 
great, or wise, or useful, or clever, or strong does 
God bend over His children and hold them dear ; 
but because Love saith of them, Zhey are Mine. 
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Speak it to yourself. Speak it until all the soul 
ring with the music of it. “ BrHoLD WHAT MANNER 
OF LOVE THE FATHER HATH BESTOWED UPON US, THAT 
WE SHOULD BE CALLED THE SONS OF GOD: AND 
SUCH WE ARE.” 


IX. 


A TALK ABOUT TEMPTATION. 
GENESIS iii. 


O Paradise had a tempter in it. Then, one 
thing is quite certain—get where we may in 
this world, we cannot get beyond temptation. 

Now, what are you going to make of that? Do 
you wonder at it? Do you wish that it had been 
otherwise? Do you think that life would have 
been a great deal better if there had been no 
possibility of evil? 

No indeed; the power to sim is our greatest 
possession ; it constitutes our majesty and glory. 
Accursed, indeed, is the power of sin, but without 
the power ¢o sin we never could have been men. 
It is the infinite trust of God. In this power of 
will, this power to choose, God has divided unto 
us His living. 

Certainly we might have been made without any 
will, blindly obeying instinct, an animated machine. 
Then we should never have fallen. But as certain 
is it, that then we could never have risen. Or we 
might have been placed in circumstances where the 
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will could never have exerted itself; where no 
temptation could have met us. Then, again, we 
could not have fallen; and then, again, we could 
not have risen. Innocence is not a virtue until it 
has had temptation and opportunity to sin; then 
innocence is strengthened by resistance, and exalted 
by victory into virtue. You cannot separate them— 
height implies depth, and the power to rise implies 
the power to fall. Earth stands midway betwixt 
heaven and hell; the only way upward is by temp- 
tation overcome; the only way downward is by 
temptation yielded to. 

So, then, there are two ways of looking at the 
matter. A man may fret, and sigh, and talk rebel- 
liously about his temptations and trials—then has 
he fallen without any tempter, and his own foolish- 
ness and fear are his undoing. Or a man may 
gird himself for the fight and say, ‘This is my 
opportunity for growth, for victory.” 

Everywhere and in everything it is a poor, languid, 
sickly kind of life which knows no resistance; a 
flabby thing, not worthy of the name of a man, is 
he who has never had a chance of overcoming. 
Temptation overcome is the way, the only way, to 
the very throne of God. Amongst the brave men 
of old there was a notion that when one conquered 
an enemy the strength of the enemy went into the 
conqueror, and he became so much stronger by every 
conquest, and thus went on from strength to strength. 
It is thus that God grows His heroes, by overcoming. 
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If there were no temptation, there could be no reso- 
lute decision ; if there is no opportunity for sin, there 
is no opportunity for victory. If we will count the 
devil our greatest enemy, we may make him render 
us a true service. His hindrances overcome are our 
triumphs, and his temptations triumphed over are 
our crown and joy. 

Is not this the great law of all success? A young 
man comes to London for business or for study. 
He does not expect to get on without any struggle. 
He knows that if he would succeed he must be 
watchful, hard-working, ready to resist and to over- 
come. If he is worth his salt he rejoices in real 
difficulties rightly dealt with; in real hard work to 
be done. It knits the muscle of his character ; 
it develops in him courage, resoluteness, heroism. 
And is it only in religion that a man is going to 
whine and fret and tamely give in because a serpent 
hisses? Never! For such a glorious Lord, with 
so Almighty a Helper, for such a high destiny and 
calling as ours, let us gird ourselves in the face of 
the foe—more than conquerors through Him that 
loved us. 


Again, there was a serpent in Paradise—one. But 
there are a great many in the wilderness outside— 
fiery flying serpents! And if I am going to meet 
the serpent at all, I would rather meet him in the 
Paradise of God, with God to help me, than meet 
him alone in the desert. Do not believe that it is 
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only in God’s service that a man is exposed to 
temptation. Every day I live, and the more I 
know of the sorrows of life in the secrets of those 
about me, the more I am persuaded that it is a 
harder thing for a man to get to hell than to get 
to heaven. The love of God, which is the mightiest 
force in the universe, has to be met, and resisted, 
and overcome at every step and turn, if men will 
go downwards. Iam not thinking of those who are 
surrounded by an atmosphere of prayer, and who 
have to leap over the wall of home restraints, and to 
loose themselves from the hold of holy examples; I 
am thinking of those that crowd the public-houses 
and the places of amusement. How much it costs 
them of money, and time, and trouble, and suffer- 
ing—how much they have to endure in the service 
of their cruel master ; and for what wretched wages ! 
Here is some honest and true-hearted working-man, 
who turns homeward with his week’s earnings to a 
decent house, to the thrifty wife and happy children ; 
and as he goes some idle fellow flings a sneer at 
him. “Ah,” yowssay, “how many troubles and 
trials are there in the way to heaven!” 

Well, follow the other man into the public-house. 
I hear the coarse, foul language; there is the drunken 
brawl ; I see the rags, the bleared and bruised face ; 
I see a hovel stripped bare of everything but want 
and filth; I see the wretched wife, the hungry and 
miserable children ; the terror that this man brings 
with him; the oaths, the blows, the misery, the 
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want, the lost character, the heaped-up curse of it 
all—How many devils are these ? 

Surely, the first man is much better off with a 
paradise of a home and only a serpent to hiss at 
him occasionally—for by God’s grace it can only 
hiss. If it bites me that is my fault. 

So then all men know the devil on one side or the 
other. On the resisting side they know him as a 
tempter only; but on the other side, the welding 
side, they know him as infinitely more than that— 
as the cruel tyrant, the bitterly hard master, Apollyon 
the Destroyer. To-day the saddest people in the 
world, the hardest worked, who spend most and earn 
least, who find life an awful weariness, are those 
who have let the tempter lead them furthest by his 
promises of pleasure. It is true, there is one serpent 
in the garden of God—but there are a great many 
outside. 


Learn the lesson of his devices. Now the serpent 
was more subile than any beast of the field. Subtlety 
is his stock-in-trade. He is a.doctor in philo- 
sophy, a master in logic; and if he were subtle 
and skilful at the first, how much more so to-day, 
when for six thousand years he has been diligently 
practising his art and perfecting it? Whenever 
any course wants a very clever man to defend it, 
be quite sure ¢hat is not the path for you. The 
way of God is a narrow way, but it is not a crooked 
way, nor is it a by-path; it is a highway. Look 
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at the heroes of the Bible who have overcome 
in the most desperate onslaughts of hell. Their 
words have not been arguments, but sharp, clear, 
defiant utterances that ring like the blast of a 
trumpet: “ How can I do this great wickedness and 
sin against God?” “Be it known unto thee, O king, 
that we will not serve thy god, nor will we worship 
the image that thou hast set up.” ‘‘ Whether we 
ought to obey man rather than God, judge ye. We 
cannot but speak the things that we have seen and 
heard.” The great Master Himself would not enter 
upon any controversy with the devil, but defended 
Himself with the short, sharp stroke of the Word. 
There is nothing that baffles the devil more than 
simple, straightforward honesty. Of old time we 
read of one who set fire to the enemy’s ships by 
reflecting upon them the rays of the sun. It is the 
secret of our victory over Satan—walk in the light. 
The Lord Jesus Christ has given us a precept which 
no time ever needed more than our own—“ Let your 
communication be yea, yea, nay, nay, for whatsoever ts 
more than these cometh of evil.” Take no course that 
will not admit of a good, downright, honest yes or no. 
The Tempter is a master of logic; he can play the 
game with splendid skill, and is sure to beat you at 
it. He can prove that though twice two make four 
in the case of everybody that ever lived, yet your 
case is so peculiar, your position is so altogether 
exceptional, that ¢his once, at any rate, it is perfectly 
certain, beyond any manner of doubt, that ¢wce two 
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are five. There are a few very old-fashioned people 
who would deny it—your great-grandfather, for 
instance, in his benighted times, believed that two 
and two made four—but, really, what is the use of 
life if one is not going to advance upon his poor 
notion of things? And then there is such-an-one, 
and so-and-so, they quite think that in this case it 
really comes to five; and you would not set yourself 
up to know better than they do. And your dear old 
mother ? Well, she was a saint, that everybody 
must admit (the arrant knave! why, for fifty years 
he told her to her face that she was far too great a 
sinner to get to heaven !), but she really had very 
narrow and mistaken notions about some things— 
the theatres and the music-halls, for instance. So 
he talks. By this you may know him: whenever 
any course needs much argunient and explanation to 
prove it innocent, turn away from it—walk in the 
light. If you play with him at logic he will beat 
you. 


Trace his subtlety in his methods. He comes to the 
woman first ; perhaps because she is less suspicious ; 
possibly because she was less able to withstand 
his wiles ; probably because he knew the best way 
to get the man was to get the woman. 

He finds her alone. Good Matthew Henry, 
prince of commentators, suggests that if she had 
kept near to the side whence she was taken she 
might have been safe. Perhaps so; at any rate, I 
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know our only safety is in the presence of our dear 
Lord and Master, close to that precious side. 

The Tempter finds her near to the tree, looking at 
it and desiring it ; so her eyes and her longing were 
on the side of the enemy. If we would keep free 
from the tempter, keep out of the way of temptation. 
Some do really tempt the Tempter to destroy them. 
If we are willing to go with evil company one step, 
why not the next? and then, why not the whole 
way? If we laugh at their foul jests, they well 
may claim us for their foul deeds. If a man puts 
his head into the very mouth of the old lion, do 
not let anybody wonder that it gets snapped off. 

The Tempter begins by questioning—for he knows 
how innocently to begin—“So, is it true that God 
hath said that ye may not eat of every tree of the 
garden ?” 

““We may eat of the trees of the garden,” said 
Eve, “but of the fruit of the tree which is in the 
midst of the garden we may not eat, /est we die.” 

Lest we die. God had said, Ye shall surely die. 
Here was the loose opening of the joints of the 
armour. If the woman had set the “ thou shalt” of 
God against the “ thou shalt not” of the Tempter, it 
had been her safety and deliverance. This is ever 
our defence. “His Truth,” says the psalmist, ‘is 
thy shield and buckler.” This is our weapon, 
against which no foe can prevail. The great law of 
God admits of no argument; it is supreme, unalter- 
able, eternal. See how the Lord Jesus Christ took 
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His stand upon this fortress of God’s commandment, 
clad from head to foot in this heavenly suit of mail, 
through which no fiery dart of the Wicked One 
could pierce—“ IT 1s writTeN, THou sHatt;” “It 
IS WRITTEN, THou sHALtT Nort.” The absolute 
surrender of ourselves to God for an utter obedience 
is our perfect safety. But to loosen the authority of 
the law is to fall an easy prey to the Adversary. It 
is to come forth from our stronghold and to stand 
unarmed and helpless, face to face with the old 
Lion. 

For God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof 
your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil, ‘There are many things about 
this cruel Deceiver that rouse our indignation, but 
I can think of nothing more hateful than this, that 
he should dare to be the libeller of our gracious and 
loving Father in heaven, and that he should pose as 
a philanthropist, the friend and benefactor of the 
race ! 

“T really am quite concerned about you,” he 
seems to say, “‘to see such gifted and noble 
creatures as you are kept out from your true posi- 
tion and sacred rights!” Here, indeed, it is hard 
to follow the example of the archangel Michael, and 
to bring no railing accusation against Satan when 
he comes to free men from superstition, which is his 
name for religion ; from bondage, which is his name 
for duty; from tyranny, which is his name for law. 
He has many forms and disguises, but none is more 
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loathsome than this, that he should pass himself off 
as the princely benefactor of the race, the anxious 
and devoted champion of men’s rights, the brave 
defender of their liberties ! 

See how Eve might have reasoned if only she 
had kept in mind the goodness of God. “What, 
then, hast thou done for us, sir, since thou art so 
concerned for our welfare? Where are the tokens 
and proofs of thine eagerness to serve us? He 
Who said, ‘Thou shalt not eat of this tree,’ hath 
made this fair earth and all that is therein. He 
planted this Paradise and hath given us all things 
richly to enjoy. Canst thou be more generous, 
more gracious than He? Against thy single word, 
behold, He sets ten thousand glorious assurances of 
His regard. If thou, indeed, wert seeking our good, 
wouldst thou beget these doubts of Him whom we 
have found all love, and who hath so perfect a claim 
upon us ?” 

This completes our safety, when to our utter 
obedience to His law there is added this abiding 
confidence in His love. 


x 


COURAGE. 


*¢ Add to your faith virtue.”"—2 PETERi. 5. 


HIS word wirtue has lost the meaning that 

anciently belonged to it. Time was when it 
called up visions of a hardy endurance and heroic 
bravery ; there was a power in it that stirred men’s 
hearts like the sound of atrumpet. It meant courage 
—valour—force. The very mention of it suggested 
the plumed helmet, the dinted shield, the trusty 
sword. It brought to mind the veteran, his shaggy 
eyebrows knit with stern resoluteness ; a face where 
many a desperate encounter had left its scar; whose 
memory was all hung about with battle-scenes and 
furious frays. That was virtue. To the early 
readers of this epistle, who gathered in some upper 
room surrounded by perils, it brought to mind the 
story of some maiden martyr, thrust into the arena, 
greeted by the thousands of onlookers, waiting with 
a placid courage for the beast of prey whose impatient 
thunder rang through the place. Above all it brought 
to mind the glorious memory of the great Captain 
of our salvation—earth’s very bravest Knight—who 
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saw on before Him the gathering darkness, the 
rugged hill, the dreadful Cross ; yet day by day and 
step by step, all unhastening as all unhindered, 
came on doing the will of His Father in heaven. 
That was virtue. 

To-day it means rather the gentle temper than the 
brave soul. Virtue suggests goodness, purity, truth. 
Now whilst we set the utmost value upon that white- 
handed gentleness, yet we may well wish for the 
stern courage and the valour that belonged of old 
to this word. 

The change of meaning in the word indicates the 
changed estimate and notion of the Christian religion 
itself. Whatever the Christian was in the early 
days, he could not well be a coward. He could not 
live in any fear as to what people would say about 
him :—there was no doubt about that. And he 
could not live with a miserable counting of the loss 
or gain that religion should bring him. He knew 
full well that it would mean abuse, loss, danger, 
perhaps death. So in the old time Christianity first 
demanded faith that took hold of the promises—and 
then demanded courage that held on to them at any 
risk though earth and hell raged furiously. 

To-day religion is not so much a battlefield as it 
is a hospital for sick and disabled folks; it is very 
often only a round ,of poultices and plasters and 
nourishing diet, where the talk is of troubles and 
trials and what we have to go through. I have met 
Religion looking very unlike the warrior or the 
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maiden martyr. A poor thing, coughing a feeble 
apology for its existence, and timidly promising not 
to get into anybody’s way if we will only let it 
alone; that shuts its eyes for fear of seeing what 
is wrong, and holds its tongue for fear of giving 
offence; a poor, sick, sighing thing that can do 
nothing in the world but sit by the fire nursing 
itself, creeping very occasionally into the sunshine 
when the wind is not in the east. There is much 
need that we add to our faith virtue; that we keep 
alive this spirit of daring—fearless, outspoken, deter- 
mined. We need a religion that is a thorough 
nuisance to those who want to do wrong; with an 
eye like an eagle’s for anything that is not straight, 
and making a hideous noise about it such as will 
set the Pharisees grumbling indignantly. A courage 
that can die, but cannot be put down; that can be 
laughed at and starved if need be, but cannot do 
other than the right and .cannot speak other than 
the truth. There is much faith to-day, but we want 
this courage to go right out to live and dare and 
endure—in one word, we want a great enthusiasm 
Jor Jesus Christ. 

Look AT THE COMPANY IN WHICH THIS VALOUR 
1s FouND. Add to your faith valour. St. Peter is 
writing to those who have obtained like precious 
faith in the Saviour. But it is not good for Faith to 
bealone. Faith is the Queen, and alike her authority, 
her dignity, and her safety demand that she should 
have her bodyguard and following. For Faith is not 
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to live in luxurious ease ; hers is a high and sacred 
calling. Sois it that at her right hand must stand 
the tall and stalwart captain of her guard, Courage, 
my Lord Courage, strong in action, resolute in 
danger, fearless always. And at her left is her 
Prime Minister and councillor, old Knowledge, with 
lofty brow, and ready understanding of the times and 
its requirements, and skilful in devices for meeting 
them. Then comes the Comptroller of the House- 
hold, a goodly gentleman of clear eye and of fair 
complexion, my Lord Temperance. But do not think 
that he has only to do with the wine-cellar; he sees 
to all the expenditure of the household. Then 
cometh the Lady-in-Waiting, Patience, fair Patience, 
whose cheery song keepeth the palace bright in 
troublous times. “ Bear bravely,” Patience sings 
“it is all well that cometh down from Him; and it 
is ever well for them that journey up to Him.” 
Then cometh the Queen’s chaplain, Godliness, who 
moveth amidst the rest having a deep and holy sense 
of God’s claim, a steadfast eye to His commandments, 
a lofty sense of His greatness, and a glad obedience 
to His will. 

Then come the two almoners who dispense the 
Queen’s bounty—Brotherly Kindness and Charity. 
Brotherly Kindness careth for those that are of the 
household of Faith, but his lady, the sweet sister 
Charity, goeth outside, and saith that all are to be 
loved for Christ’s dear sake. 

Thus only is Faith secure, and thus only can she 
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rightly discharge all her duties and claim all her 
honours, when she is attended by each of these. 
Take the list and go through it carefully day by 
day—a matter for our meditation; a kindling for 
our desires ; and a subject for our prayers. He who 
gave us faith will give us all the gifts we need to 
secure and satisfy Faith. 


That Christ's religion asks for courage should give 
it a stronger claim upon us. 

Once in Northern India a detachment of soldiers 
were led against a band of robbers who had in- 
trenched themselves in a strong position at the head 
of a narrow gorge. The troops were marching along 
the valley between the steep sides, when a sergeant 
and eleven men separated from the rest by taking 
the wrong side of the ravine. The officer in 
command signalled them to return. They, however, 
mistook the signal for a command to charge. For a 
moment they looked up the rocky heights, and saw 
their enemies above the ramparts. Then with a 
ringing cheer they clambered up the steep side. At 
the top were seventy robbers sheltered behind a 
breastwork. It was a desperate encounter, but 
against such odds it could not last long. Six fell 
on the spot—the rest were hurled backward into 
the depths below. 

“Now it was a custom in that nation when any of 
their bravest fell in battle to distinguish the most 
valiant by a thread tied round the wrist—a thread of 
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red or green silk, red denoting the greatest courage. 
Some little time afterwards the English troops found 
the twelve bodies stark and gashed, but round the 
wrist of each was tied the scarlet thread—the 
distinction of the hero, > 

CSo even amongst a wild and savage robber horde 
bravery, the bravery of an enemy, is a thing to be 
reverenced and honoured. I ask you to-day to 
come and pledge yourself to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
because it does need courage. Not because it means 
peace, but because it means a fight, a brave endur- 
ance, a lofty courage. I do pray you, because it is 
a high and noble call to a valiant life, this day kneel 
and pledge yourself to Jesus Christ, in His strength, 
in everything and everywhere to be His faithful 
soldier and servant—seeking first of all and always 
the glory of the King. 


With many is it not just this one thing—the lack of 
courage—wlhich 1s the undoing of the life ? 

Some want courage /o decide for Christ. They are 
like the spies when they came back from the land of 
Canaan, who had seen the great clusters of grapes 
and the pomegranates and the figs, and who cried, 
“Tt is a goodly land, and surely it floweth with milk 
and honey. But the people are strong who dwell in 
the land, and the cities are walled up to heaven. 
Moreover, the sons of Anak are there.” Thus is it 
that many stand to-day. They have looked into the 
goodly land, the land of God’s favour ; the land of 
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promise. Its beauty has spread before them, and 
they have seen its fruits. Their longings often go 
across the border. ‘‘It is a goodly land,” they say, 
“but ” and there they stop, thinking about the 
sons of Anak and the cities walled up to heaven. 
And so month after month goes by, it may be year 
after year, whilst they stand looking, desiring, 
hoping, and yet never going. 

There are not many things that men are more 
ashamed of than cowardice—yet what is this? 
Everything within you urging you to be wholly the 
Lord’s—conviction and desire,—and yet lacking the 
courage to step out and claim it as your own. This 
is all that is wanting—the courage to come right out 
and say, “ By God’s help I will be His soldier and 
servant.” You may try to soften it and colour it a 
little bit down in your own heart, but it is lack of 
courage and nothing else. ‘‘ Well,” you say, “ sup- 
posing it is so, how can I get the courage?” Where 
others have got it, my brother. Come to the great 
Captain of our salvation; He can make us more 
than conquerors. 

Again—in these busy times many a man wants 
courage to deal with circumstances that hinder him, 

A man may easily come to find himself in a posi- 
tion where multiplied cares drive him in a perpetual 
whirl until anything like a quiet coinmunion with 
God is a thing almost impossible. The hurried 
thought, the restless feeling, haunt one even in one’s 
dreams. Such remember times when, as to Isaac, 
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there came an eventide in which they could go forth 
to meditate. Care sank to rest with the sun, and 
heaven stole over the soul with the stars, and as of 
old God walked and talked with His child in the 
cool of the day. But our busy life, like the great 
cities, has no eventide. We keep alive the day and 
hide from heaven. The freshness of our love to 
Christ is gone; the hand of faith hangs withered at 
the side. The vision of God is faint and dimmed; 
and, like a dead tree, the form remains only because 
of the life that used to be. 

“Well,” says somebody, indignantly, ‘‘ must I sac- 
rifice my business?” Yes; or anything else, if you 
can dare to call it a sacrifice, seeing what infinite 
gain is at stake. Remember those terrible words 
of the Lord Jesus Christ: “It is better for thee to 
enter into life maimed than having two hands to go 
into hell.” Be quite sure of this—the only possible 
way in which you can keep up an earnest, steadfast 
life in the soul is to get a clear half-hour alone with 
God at the beginning of the day—a devout medita- 
tion on the Word, not read only, but getting into the 
heart of it, and getting it into the heart; and then 
tarrying in the presence of God until the soul rests 
in Him, and there is the clear vision of the King. 
Nothing can possibly take the place of that. Secure 
it at any sacrifice. To your faith add courage. 

Others need courage to deal with damaging influences 
about them. There is some companion, or some 
pursuit, or some pleasure that takes away all the 
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heart and appetite for the service of the Lord Jesus. 
It leaves you like a garden in winter—nipped, 
withered, dead, without bud or bloom or beauty. 
There are things that make prayer such hard work 
that it seems impossible, and the Bible is a weariness, 
and the service of God is a dreary restraint. It 
may be that the world does not call these things 
sins. Perhaps even the Church thinks that there 
is no harm in them. But whatever they are to 
others, to you they are hindrances and injuries. 
The world may call them grapes, but they have 
pricked you as thistles; the world may count them 
figs, but they have poisoned you as thorns. Add 
to your faith courage. Resolve by God’s help to 
have done with them bravely for the sake of the 
King, and for the sake of your own true life. 
There are others still who need courage to deal 
resolutely with besetting sins. There are those who 
know of sins which have ensnared them and threat- 
ened to be their eternal ruin. They have struggled 
from their grasp sorely wounded and almost slain. 
And yet they trifle with them, they dally and play 
with them. What dreadful madness is this! Your 
only hope is to add to your faith courage—to have 
no terms with the enemy. You must perish or your 
foe; the two cannot live together. Doubt means 
destruction. What others can do without peril 
means death to you. In the name of God and in 
His strength rise up resolutely and defiantly, and 
resolve to get as far as possible from the threatening 
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evil. To-day gird yourself. Take hold of the 
strength of Christ. It needs only a single resolute 
blow, and the victory is assured. Now in Christ 
resolve that you will be the conqueror, or you will 
find that the temptation will meet you day by day, hour 
by hour, in new forms, persistent, subtle, incessant. 
Make the mighty Saviour your strength. Do not 
venture out of His presence. You are safe only in 
His shadow; strong only when holding His hand. 
By all the sense of your need, by all the awful peril 
that besets you, keep close to His side. Do not 
venture forth into any day without a sure grip of 
His hand and a whole-hearted reliance upon His 
help. To faith add courage. 


XI. 


THE SOURCES OF COURAGE. 


“The people that do know their God shall be strong and do 
exploits.” —DANIEL xi. 32. 


\ i 7 YIAT is called courage is sometimes a blind 

folly that cannot see the danger, or a lack 
of sense to see it as it is. Or it is a mere love of 
encounter, of distinction, or of destroying. You have 
the picture of itin Job (xxxix. 19-25), where the war- 
horse is described. ‘Hast thou given the horse 
strength ? Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 
Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? The 
glory of his nostrils is terrible; he paweth in the 
valley, and rejoiceth in his strength ; he goeth on to 
meet the armed men; he mocketh at fear and is not 
affrighted, neither turneth he back from the sword ; 
the quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear 
and the shield; he swalloweth the ground with 
fierceness and rage, neither believeth he that it is 
the sound of the trumpet; he saith amongst the 
trumpets, Ha, ha! and he smelleth the battle afar 
off, the thunder of the captains and the shouting.” 
Very fine. It is the courage of the man who leaps 
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into the rapids and fights desperately with whirlpool 
and currents and huge waves, in order to show his 
skill and strength. Yes, that is courage, but a thing 
to be checked as much as to be cheered, as much a 
mischief as a virtue, and it is perhaps hard to say to 
which it most inclines. 

But there on the bank of the rushing river goes 
some sober citizen who would never play the fool in 
any such fashion as that, and would most likely send 
the man who did it to prison for a week to cool his 
head a little. Suddenly there is a shriek—a child 
goes drifting downward—somebody’s child, and in 
an instant the man is ready to plunge in. Yet 
another shriek—and he hears, he sees, it is hzs own 
child, and he has leapt into the boiling surge— 
anything to rescue the little one—ready to die if it 
shall be saved. The sublimest courage, the loftiest 
heroism is an inspiration. How can you measure 
the courage? By the measure of the love. Tell 
me how much he loved the child, and I can tell you 
how much courage he had. That highest courage is 
sacred to love. Nothing but love can kindle it. 
They seem to run into one another. A definition of 
courage may be this: The life held for another’s 
good. We define love. What is it? The life held 
for another's good comes in there too, 

And this is Christianity—its source, its strength, 
its life, its all, is love. Everything that can create 
and sustain the truest love is found in the religion 
of Jesus Christ, and there only. In the person of 
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Christ, in the life and death of Christ, in the 
teaching and revelation of Christ, in all that Christ 
was and is and is to be, there is all that can create 
and satisfy the utmost love of which we are 
capable. 

Do you ask why it is, then, that we have so many 
so-called Christians who do not exhibit much love, 
or courage either, but are just as selfish and fearful 
as other people ? Because we have come to make 
religion an appeal to selfishness, instead of appealing 
to the generous appreciation of that which is love- 
worthy. Itis a poor little goodness that is bought 
by a bribe of sweetmeats, and not from any love of 
the mother and any delight in pleasing; and the 
goodness that is good because it will be whipped if it 
is not good is perhaps a more shallow goodness still. 
That is the goodness we grow by appeals to selfish- 
ness, and we call it Christianity. If we were only 
as great as God is, we should arrange the stars in 
alarming texts; we should preach in earthquakes 
and volcanoes and thunderstorms and plagues of 
Egypt; and we should make all the members of the 
Church very prosperous in business and very happy ! 
But God comes down from heaven to meet us as the 
Holy Child of Bethlehem; as the Blessed Friend 
and Brother of men; as the lonely Wanderer in 
the wilderness; as the Sufferer, misunderstood and 
rejected; as the crucified Redeemer; as the risen 
Lord seeking to abide with us. Christ has come by 
His own great love to make us all true men. They 
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that do know their God shall do exploits. This is the 
source of courage, as it is the source of love; and 
more—this is life eternal, to know the only true God 
and Jesus Christ Whom He hath sent. 

Let us think of the different motives that prompt 
men to endurance and valour, and see how they 
meet in Jesus Christ our Lord. To begin on the 
lowest ground—- 

I can think that soldiers find some courage in the 
greatness of their nation, they have a pride in the 
vastness of the dominion. 

Ah! what king can vie with our King? What 
are all the kings of the earth together beside Him ? 
Do we estimate their power by the extent of their 
realm? The earth is our Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof ; the sea is His and He made it. He sitteth 
in the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants of the 
earth are as nothing before Him; His are all the 
million worlds that roll about us, “the star dust of 
His feet.”” How will you estimate a monarch’s great- 
ness ? By the number of his subjects? By the 
wealth of the nation? By the armed men he can 
bring into the field, and by the ships of battle? O, 
how do all these proud hosts sink into an utter 
nothingness beside our King, the King of Glory !— 
the great Creator of heaven and earth, Who out of 
nothing called the worlds ; Whose breath is the life 
of all, Who satisfieth the desire of every living thing, 
Whose power is infinite—the Lord of heaven and 
earth and hell, Who holdeth the sea in the hollow of 
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His hand, and the wind in His fists. Well may 
the children of Zion be joyful in their King. 

Does the antiquity of the kingdom add to the stateli- 
ness and renown? A mockery, surely; for are not 
the ancient kings all in the dust? They sleep, and 
leave but empty names on gilded tombs. But our 
King—“ before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God.” With 
such a King and Captain, who dare be afraid? My soul 
shall make her boastin the Lord. By the majesty and 
might of the Most High, add to your faith valour. 

Think again of the blessedness of His sway. Men 
go forth and do great deeds of valour—for what ? 
To possess themselves of other people’s territory, to 
push their commerce, often degrading and destroying 
the nations with drink and diseases. Or they go 
forth risking their lives to rectify a frontier or to 
avenge some hasty word with blood. Shall we not 
find our enthusiasm kindled by the blessedness and 
beneficence of His great purposes? He is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost. He is 
come to rescue captive souls and to destroy the 
works of the devil—to deliver the drunkard, to cast 
out lust and pride, to befriend the poor and needy. 
He is come to purify and sweeten the cities of the 
earth, and to make glad the homes of the people. 
For such an One, and for enterprises like these, 
shall we not catch the spirit of Him whose right 
hand doeth valiantly ? 
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Think, too, of the victories He hath won. Do men 
find courage at the thought of the names that are 
blazoned on their standards? How, then, ought 
our hearts to beat and our spirits rise when we 
think of the triumph of our blessed Lord and Master 
Jesus Christ! Time would fail us to glance at the 
splendid victories which He hath won. Think for 
a moment how beneath His influence woman, who 
at His coming was a slave or a plaything, has 
become ennobled, and men instinctively bring her 
their ready tenderness and courtesy and service. 
Think how the working man, who at Christ’s coming 
was a slave, by the Divine Working Man has had 
toil dignified and himself uplifted and honoured. 
Think how the little children were regularly exposed, 
either left to perish, or else were picked up and 
saved alive to be sold as slaves, or for the most 
miserable purposes of lust. And by the power of 
the Holy Child Jesus the little child has been made 
sacred, 

And now we are in the ranks, followers of this 
same glorious Lord. O, lift up your head; walk 
with firm step. Better not be His at all than be 
His without a courage worthy of His greatness 
and renown. 

But above all, do men find courage in Him Whom 
they serve? Is the Spirit of the Leader able to kindle 
enthusiastic devotion and daring unto death? Then 
how shall we speak of our glorious Lord and 
Saviour? I do wonder with shame and grief at 
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myself that I can know Him at all, and yet ever be 
half-hearted in His service; that we can call Him 
Lord without finding an enthusiasm that fills and 
fires the whole heart. Think of Him, our glorious 
Emmanuel, fairer than the sons of men, the Holy 
One, of such high majesty, yet what gracious tender- 
ness, what condescension! King of kings, yet is 
He the meek and lowly in heart. Other kings have 
sometimes fired the love of the people by sharing 
their hardships. Alexander made his followers 
ready to die for him by walking in their long 
marches that some wearied one might ride, and by 
refusing a draught of water that some sick soldier 
might have his share. But our King and Captain— 
ah, was there ever such an one as He! He was 
rich, and for our sakes became poor; for us He 
made Himself of no reputation, and humbled Himself 
to death, even the death of the Cross, for our deliver- 
ance. Cyrus gained the affection of his soldiers by 
tearing off strips from his robes with which to bind 
up their wounds. But our King gives Himself a 
ransom for us all; the chastisement of our peace is 
upon Him, and dy His stripes we are healed. For 
such a King and Captain shall we have a timid, 
faltering service? It cannot be. 

The followers and soldiers of Alexander and 
Cyrus were inspired by the record of these deeds ; 
here was one and there another to whom the actual 
kindness had been shown. Here was the man, the 
very man, who, footsore and wearied, had been 
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set upon the king’s horse; here was the very man 
who, wounded and fevered, drank at the king’s hand 
the draught of water. And what of them? Do you 
not think that ¢hey would claim to serve the king— 
to wait upon him, to be in his body guard, to 
minister to him, to follow him in the thickest of the 
fight, to fight for him where the spears were busiest 
and the arrows flew in showers? Ah! we have 
known not records only and traditions of His love, 
but we are ¢he very men who have had the great gifts 
of His grace, the great tokens of His bounty. He 
loved me and gave Himself for me. And now—what ? 
O, surely our hearts cry out: “My Lord, I must 
follow Thee most closely, I must cleave to Thy side. 
For Thee I claim the post of honour; my life, my 
joy, my glory this—to serve Thee with all my heart 
and strength!” 

For such an One as our King and Captain be 
very brave. 


aT, 


THE GREAT SOURCE OF COURAGE. 


““Consider Him that endured such contradiction of sinners 
against Himself, lest ye be weary and faint in your minds.”— 
HEBREWS Xii. 3. 


E have thought already of some sources of 
courage. Let us turn now to the Great 
Source of Courage—Jesus Christ Himself. The 
name by which He is here spoken of, the Author 
of our faith, is capable of a change that will make 
it much more suitable to our subject. Elsewhere 
in this epistle the same word is rendered Captain— 
the Captain of our salvation. And in the Acts of 
the Apostles the word is translated Primce—the 
Prince of Life. It is rather in this aspect that we 
would think of the Lord Jesus—not so much the 
Author of our faith as the Leader of the faithful, the 
Prince and Captain of all believers. Consider Him. 
I can think of nothing that would be more inte- 
resting or helpful than to take this subject of courage 
and to trace it through the Scriptures—finding the 
texts that refer to it and the incidents that illustrate 
it. You will find that whenever God sought to 
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strengthen the courage of any man, and to qualify 
him for any special work, He always revealed Him- 
self to that man. The first thing the man had to 
do was to look up-—and that meant looking away 
from himself and from his circumstances. Now 
that is the first thing for us—/o look up. We may 
look at ourselves and our weaknesses until we get 
so near-sighted that we can see nothing else; and 
we may think so much of them that we can think 
of nothing else. We may look at our difficulties 
and hindrances, numbering our foes and measuring 
them until we sink in despair. Or we can look up 
to our Great Captain—and then at once we rest 
in assured safety, and cry triumphantly: “ We are 
more than conquerors through Him that loved us.” 

Consider Him. Learn to look up. It is an 
exercise in which we have to be trained and drilled 
until we have mastered it. We want to make it the 
swift, instinctive, and defiant habit of the soul to 
consider in face of every difficulty—How much have 
I got in Jesus Christ my Lord? Unbelief gives a 
man a crick in the neck so that he cannot look up. 
But faith, like the eagle, sets her eyes on the sun 
and soars away until earth is lost in the mists 
below, and she lights on the highest mount of God. 
If we would have a life of singing and triumphant 
courage, we must get into this habit—the heavenly 
habit of considering Jesus. 

It was in this way that God made His heroes of old, 
by the revelation of Himself. Abraham had come 
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up from his country, and from his kindred, led by 
the promise of becoming a great nation, in whom 
all the earth should be blessed. But the years go 
by, and as yet no child is born unto him. Then 
God brought him forth and made him look up, up 
into the great expanse of heaven where hung the 
host of stars, large and brilliant in that clear sky— 
all of them upheld by the hand of the Almighty, 
made by the breath of His mouth, ordered by His 
infinite wisdom. ‘Fear not, Abram, I am thy 
Shield, and thy exceeding great Reward. Tell the 
stars if thou be able to number them. So shall thy 
seed be.” And there came upon his soul a con- 
fidence as deep and calm and majestic as the heaven 
that arched him. Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted to Him for righteousness. 

So it is again and again—-for it is ever thus that God 
makes His heroes. See when Israel was enslaved in 
what seemed a hopeless bondage, and when Moses 
had fled from the court of Pharaoh in fear and 
despair. God met him in the desert, and revealed 
Himself: “I am the God of thy fathers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob. I 
have seen the affliction of My people, and I am come 
down to deliver them out of the hand of the 
Egyptians.” What then of Pharaoh and his men of 
war and the hosts of his chariots compared with 
the Presence of the great Jehovah? There was no 
room for fear when God had spoken. 

Look, again, at Joshua. How the word rings 
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over and over again through that first chapter like 
the sound of a trumpet. Be strong and of a good 
courage. Only be thou strong and very courageous. 
Have not I commanded thee? Be strong and of a 
good courage. Be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed: for the Lord thy God ts with thee whitherso- 
ever thou goest. And not with such words only is 
the heart of Joshua made strong. As he draws near 
to Jericho, the stronghold of the Canaanites, walled 
up to heaven, with men of valour whose stature and 
strength filled Israel with terror—in the stillness of 
the night suddenly appeared to Joshua one with 
his sword drawn. Instantly Joshua sprang up and 
cried, “ Art thou for us or for our enemies?” And 
there came the answer, ‘Nay; but as the Captain of 
the Lord am I now come. See, I have given into 
thine hand Jericho, and the king thereof, and the 
mighty men of valour.” And Joshua fell upon the 
ground and worshipped, and he knew that all the 
land was his. It is this revelation and vision of 
our Captain’s presence in which our assurance of 
victory lies. 

Coming to later times, see how Christ greets and 
gladdens the company of His disciples before He 
gives them their great commission. Jesus came 
and spake unto them, saying, All power 1s given unto 
Me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations. . . . And lo, Iam with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world. 

And now to us, as to them, it is by this revelation 
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of Jesus Christ that we are to be made strong and 
very courageous. That presence is our victory. 
Like the great saints of old, for endurance and for 
conquest our strength is in beholding Him Who is 
invisible. 

Consider Him. This 1s everything. 

In the Christian life Christ Himself is the source 
and strength of all. A man is a Christian exactly 
as he receives Christ into his thought, and heart, 
and life. And this is the order, through the thought 
into the heart and thence into the life. Therefore, 
consider Christ—gather the thoughts in from other 
things, and set them upon Christ. In everything 
that we would get hold of thoroughly we must 
give our minds to it, as we say. And this means 
give your mind to Christ. Christ is to us what we 
will let Him be. “He could not do many mighty 
works in Nazareth because of their unbelief.” “ As 
many as received Him, to them gave He power to 
become the sons of God.” If I will let Him into my 
life, He will fill it with light and blessedness, as the 
sun fills the heavens. Consider Him—not the truth 
about Him. Lectures on botany are poor things to 
put in place of flowers. Sermons and_ teachings 
about Christ are poor things indeed to put in place 
of Him. It is more than ever needful in times like 
these, when life is such a rush and whirl, that we 
make room and leisure in our lives to cultivate this 
art of considering Christ. And if we do not cultivate 
it, we shall be very miserable specimens of religion, 
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a discredit to our profession, with neither strength 
nor courage to meet our foes. To consider Him 
means leisure, opportunity, resoluteness—a shutting 
out of other things that we may be shut in with our 
Lord. Alas! what hurried and passing glimpses of 
our great Master do content us! There is a bit of 
the country—than which, | think, there is nothing 
more lovely in all England—that I have often passed 
through in the railway carriage; eagerly I have 
looked out of the window, over the deep valleys, 
woods overhanging woods, going down to misty 
depths, and away to the moorland, stretching up 
to the rugged heights; then suddenly a bank of 
earth has blotted it all out; a narrow cutting has 
hemmed us in—and then the tunnel darkness. Out 
again and across some viaduct; looking down on 
the clear stream amidst the boulders below, another 
glance of the hills,—and then a new obstruction. 
And some people call that “seeing the country.” 
How much can one consider it amid such vexatious 
glimpses? But some fine day I have left the rail- 
way station and stepped out on to the moor, and 
in a few moments have stood amidst its stillness, the 
great unbroken stretch of earth and sky, the music 
of some little brook and the plover’s call not break- 
ing the silence, only heightening it. Then I have 
gone up on to the granite height, and there under 
the blue heaven I have looked away, away on every 
side, over the miles of country, catching here and 
there the faint, silvery line of the sea. Then and 
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then only I saw it—thus I could consider it. We 
must get away alone up into the Mount of the Lord 
if we would consider Him. The busier you are the 
more you need it: this thinking about Him until 
He comes to reveal Himself. With many how 
would half an hour of such considering transform the 
life! How blessed is it to begin the day by counting 
up what we have got in Jesus Christ; by dwelling 
upon His goodness until the heart sings; by con- 
sidering His power until we are girt with strength ; 
to rise until we are in the presence of the King; and 
then to come forth into the day with a great sense of 
His love and care filling all the soul! He, my Lord 
and Captain, my Friend and Helper, my Deliverer 
and my God. Then do we come down from the 
mount like Moses of old, bathed in the light of God ; 
and the busy steps do keep time to the sweet music 
of heaven. Consider Him. 

Consider Him as you read the Scriptures. To very 
many this book is but a dull and even discouraging 
book. It must ever be so unless we learn to read it 
aright—only the old-fashioned story of a dead past ; 
the record of people and things which have but a 
slight claim upon our regard; mysterious texts about 
which learned doctors have fought each other for 
centuries. But saith the Captain: “ These are they 
which testify of ME.” When I consider Him—lo! 
it is another book; it is a well of water, a cool 
refreshing spring in the desert—then is it sweeter 
than honey: more to be desired than gold. Then is 
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it no dead Christ of long ago, but my Lord- whose 
gracious voice greets me in its pages. Then in 
every promise is the declaration of a love that is all 
mine, and every manifestation of His power is a rest 
and gain for me. Then every word of wisdom 
reveals to me a new glory in my Lord, and every 
word adds to my wealth of blessedness in Him. 
Consider Him, until the weakness and the fear be 
lost, and we see no man save Jesus only. Do not 
for a moment let my words discourage you. If He 
Himself have declared that these are they which 
testify of Him, be sure that He waits thus to reveal 
Himself. There is but one condition—Search the 
Scriptures ; consider Him. 

Again, 7 prayer consider Him. What a poor, 
empty, and all unmeaning thing we may make of 
prayer—a round of phrases without any force to send 
them heavenward; a set of pious aspirations without 
any wings, without desire or expectation, muttered 
like a charm! But consider Him—the great gift of 
the Father’s love—and then with what boldness can 
I ask! Consider Him, and what He desires to do 
for us, and then we can pray. Like the woman of 
old, when I see Him I fall down at His feet and tell 
Him all. When we consider Him and His love, 
the soul finds its wings, and praise takes the place 
of prayer, and it soars upward, with want and fear 
and self forgotten, like the lark that rises singing 
till it is lost in the light. Consider Him ! 


XIII. 


THE HEROISM OF JESUS CHRIST. 


‘“‘Who for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, 
despising the shame.’—HEBREWS xii, 2. 


ET us again turn to consider the great Leader 

and Captain of the faithful, remembering that 
He is not an example only, not only inspiring us 
with the courage which comes from admiration and 
devotion, but very much more than that—coming 
to be in us, to repeat in us and through us His 
victories. Christ’s most glorious conquests are the 
manifestation and the measure of a Power that is 
available for us in our every-day life. 

Let us consider the heroism of Jesus Christ: He 
endured the Cross, despising the shame; and the motive 
which inspired Him: for the joy that was set before 
Flim. 

I. The Herotsm of Jesus Christ.—Naturally and 
irresistibly our thoughts pass to the scene of the 
Crucifixion as the sublime proof of Christ's heroism ; 
but we are apt to limit the endurance of its shame 
and agony to a single day—indeed to the very 
hour of the last day in which He was crucified. 
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We forget that its shadow lay over all that life; 
that indeed it may have stretched back to the misty 
beginnings of time. He is the Lamb of God slain 
from the foundation of the world, though it is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, for us perfectly to 
understand those words. Certainly we see Christ 
at the outset and very threshold of His life work, 
talking with a calm familiarity of that dreadful death, 
showing that He had already taken up the Cross 
and was enduring it, despising the shame. With 
what dreadful minuteness He saw it all is evident 
enough, as He said to His disciples: “The Son of 
man is delivered into the hands of men, and they 
shall spit upon Him, and shall scourge Him, and 
shall kill Him.” Think, as He searched the Scrip- 
tures, how there must have come before Him again 
and again the terrible predictions of the Cross and 
its attendant horrors. “My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me? ... They part My garments among 
them, and cast lots for My vesture.”’ As He went 
into the temple, amidst sacrifice and altar, how 
vividly that scene stood manifested when He should 
be led as a lamb to the slaughter! In St. John’s 
Gospel especially there are again and again evi- 
dences that all nature to His eyes pointed on to the 
Cross, signifying what manner of death He should 
die. He saw it in the very bread, in the grain of 
wheat, in the sight of the shepherd, in the clustering 
vine. Christ came along the way of His whole life 
enduring the Cross, despising the shame. 
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We honour the hero who suddenly, face to face 
with opportunity, yields to those first thoughts which 
are the impulses of noble natures, and counting not 
his life dear to him risks it for another’s rescue, or 
yields it in testimony to the truth. We reverence 
the heroism of the man who has gone on his way 
day after day, growing clearer in his perception of 
the truth and stronger in his devotion to it; day 
after day led on through a series of smaller sacrifices 
which, like the sloping altar stairs, lead up to the 
last great surrender, and prepare him for it when 
it has to be met. But what heroism is this which 
for years is face to face with the most terrible death; 
not merely thinking it say come, but from which 
nothing can possibly deliver Him; from which no 
escape is for a moment to be entertained; yet hour 
after hour never flinching, never wavering ! 

There may be in noble deeds a splendour that 
invites and fascinates men; but, like sunset hues that 
give place to dreary darkness, this glow dies speedily 
when it leads down to coarse want like His Who 
had not where to lay His head; when from the 
innermost circle of the family there is doubt and 
scorn, for neither did His brethren believe in Him ; 
when His holiest utterances are branded as_blas- 
phemy ; when the miracles of love and power are 
ascribed to the devil; when the Church condemned 
Him as a blasphemer ; and the fickle people who 
to-day would make Him a King to-morrow would 
have Him crucified. Thus day after day to go on 
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under the weight of that Cross, despising the shame,’ 
was indeed the triumph of a splendid heroism. 

But all this, wonderful as it is, lies but on the 
surface. That which adds to it infinitely, which 
heightens and completes it, is not thus apparent, 
and itself indicates further depths of which we can 
but dimly guess. Of all men that ever lived Jesus 
Christ alone possessed perfect control over the circum- 
stances of Hts life. Other heroes have either defied 
their circumstances and gloried in triumphing over 
them ; or else have calmly accepted them as beyond 
their control. Jesus Christ had absolute control 
over them. How sublimely does the consciousness 
of this power reveal itself at times! When the band 
came forth to take Him on the eve of the Crucifixion, 
and Peter flashes the sword defiantly in the clear 
light of the moon, Jesus bids him put it up. Could 
He not summon a legion of angels to His aid, 
of whom one should suffice to scatter these Gentile 
forces like chaff before the wind? Think of Him 
standing in the presence of Herod and his men of 
war, mocked, smitten, amidst the coarse taunts 
and cruel laughter of the soldiers, crowned with 
thorns, covered in the tattered purple, with a reed 
thrust into His hand for sceptre—and yet He hath 
power over all worlds! In this lay the opportunity 
of the life-long temptation, “If Thou be the Son of 
God, assert Thine authority. Command that these 
stones be made bread.” ‘Think of all that calm and 
majestic endurance, not of necessity submitted to, 
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but of choice accepted. His poverty was not the 
accident of His birth; He was poor by the suppres- 
sion of His power, and weak by the withholding of 
His might, and suffering by the refusal of deliverance. 
Others find it difficult to rise; Christ’s effort was 
to stay on earth. The forces of gravitation about 
Him were ever upward and heavenward. Others 
long for more; He had to.check the eager ministry 
of the angels, to subdue the strength at His disposal. 
Think of Him having power beyond any that ever 
lived to minister to His own ease or greatness; Who 
had of use and custom such high rank and retinue 
of splendour; Whose authority was supreme and 
universal—and then look upon Him buffeted, beaten, 
scourged! See Him standing, bound and bleeding, 
as Pilate asks, Art Thou a king? See Him hanging 
upon the Cross, whilst about Him surges that awful 
storm of taunt and hatred. He saved others, 
Himself He cannot save! What a triumph He 
might have won! How that disfigured Face might 
suddenly have shone upon the gathering gloom, 
whilst from the opened heaven should have trooped 
the holy angels, and from beneath death and hell 
should have acknowledged His authority; and in 
place of the Cross there was the throne of His glory, 
and He might have summoned the world to judg- 
ment! That had been indeed a triumph, splendid 
and overwhelming. But a greater triumph was this, 
infinitely greater—that having such power He endured 
the Cross, despising the shame. 
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II. The Motive-—For the joy that was set before 
Him. 

To estimate aright the heroism of Jesus Christ we 
must look carefully at the motive which underlay 
it all. Nothing would rob the life of Jesus Christ 
so utterly of all its true meaning, nothing empty it 
so completely of all beauty, as for us to read into 
these words a selfish end and purpose. If He came 
forth seeking by exile and suffering and tears and 
agony and death to secure His own exaltation, to 
win a great dominion and authority, then is Jesus 
Christ only on a level with the heroes of this world, 
and not even on a level with the highest of them. 
To say that His kingdom is eternal and spiritual 
is not to alter the fact that it was to seek such a 
kingdom that He came; and it is only the accident 
of their position which shuts other conquerors from 
making their kingdoms spiritual and eternal. It 
would have been more tempting to their ambition 
if it had been within their power. To think for one 
moment of Jesus Christ balancing His sorrow and 
death by some future gain of dominion and authority 
is to degrade, to desecrate that whole life. What 
of His making Himself of no reputation if thus He 
sought a greater? What of all that He surrendered 
if thereby He was going to secure more? No, 
indeed: in this lies the heroism of Christ—that He 
had no dominion to gain; no position, no greatness 
to secure. Heroism is to be measured by the height 
from which it stoops; by the sacrifice it makes, In 
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the sublime preface to his Gospel, St. John tells of 
Him: Jn the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. All things 
were made by Him, and without Him was not any- 
thing made that was made. Of His greatness and 
authority there could be no limit—it was the great- 
ness of God. The joy set before Him was not the 
surroundings of glory, the rapturous adoration of 
the angels, the control of all nature, the throne of 
the universe. All that was already His. All that 
was the joy which He left behind Him. Of the Son 
it is spoken, Thy throne, O God, ts for ever. All that, 
for us men and for our salvation, He laid down. The 
joy of Jesus, the glory of the Redeemer, can only 
be the joy of being with His people, helping them, 
saving them, leading them on to fuller blessedness 
and greater usefulness and likeness to Himself. 
There were two or three occasions in the life of 
the Blessed Master when He gave us a glimpse into 
His own great joy, and showed us whence it sprang. 
At that hour, we read, Jesus rejoiced in spirit, The 
English word is a very tame and poor rendering 
of the original; leapt for gladness, leapt much— 
such is the truer meaning. Jesus rejoiced in spirit 
and said, All things are delivered unto Me of My 
Father. What then? Does He go on to talk of 
His dominion, authority, renown? No, indeed. 
Listen. This is His joy. Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
vest, Learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart. 
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Again, Christ meets His disciples after He is 
risen from the dead and saith: AJ// authority is given 
unto Me tn heaven and in earth. What then? Go 
ye and preach the Gospel to all nations; AND Lo, I am 
WITH YOU ALWAY, EVEN UNTO THE END OF THE 
WORLD. 

This is the only conception of joy of which that 
Heart is capable. One day the cry is raised against 
Him by the murmuring Pharisees: This man re- 
ceiveth sinners and eateth with them. I think the 
testimony thrilled the soul of Jesus with Heaven’s 
joy, and He can only at once tell them what that 
gladness is—Does not the shepherd rejoice when he 
findeth his sheep that was lost and call his neigh- 
bours to rejoice with him? Does not the woman 
rejoice who has lost her piece of silver and looking 
for it diligently finds it at last? Does not the 
father rejoice when once again the wanderer is at 
home safe and sound ?—do not they begin to be 
merry? This, this only, is the joy of the Lord— 
the joy of finding the lost and of bringing them 
home to the blessedness of the Father’s House. 

St. John saw the Lord in His glory—His face 
like the sun in its strength, His eyes like unto 
flames of fire, the white robes of His royalty girt 
with a golden girdle. He heard the great chorus 
singing to Him the rapturous anthem of their praise. 
The disciple fell at His feet as dead. Is this the 
Christ—gone up beyond the reach of His people ? 
No, indeed. He laid His right hand upon him 
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and said, “Fear not.” It was the same gracious 
Lord. “And He said unto me, Write”—and we 
bend to listen to the message—“ Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock. If any man hear My voice and 
will open unto Me, I will come in to him and sup with 
him and he with Me. To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with Me in My throne.” 

If we see Him amidst the glories of Paradise, it is 
ever as the Lamb that has been slain; the same 
all-gracious Lord. “ He that sitteth upon the throne 
doth dwell amongst them ; and the Lamb, which is 
in the midst of them, doth feed them, and lead them 
to fountains of living waters.” 

Do not let us put the great Captain of our salva- 
tion so far away that we cannot get at Him. Do 
not think of Him as up so high beyond the battle- 
ments of heaven, and within its ranks of holy angels, 
whilst His poor Bride, the Church, is left to struggle 
on as best she can! Think you that can ever be 
His joy—He Who loved the Church, and gave 
Himself for it? Never! He is entered into His 
joy, the joy of our help and our deliverance ; the joy 
of saving and blessing us. Consider Him ever at 
hand for our defence ; watchful, and mighty to save. 
It was thus that the early disciples saw Him, their 
glorious Captain, leading them forth against their 
foes. It was thus that Stephen saw Him, the Son 
of God standing for his deliverance, coming forth 
to greet him with His ‘Well done!” It was thus 
that St. Paul triumphed in the presence of the 
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Almighty Saviour, when all the forces of Rome and 
all the cruelties of hell were at hand to destroy the 
Christians. He seems to delight in looking forth 
upon the troops of dreadful enemies—persecution, 
and famine, and distress, and tribulation, and naked- 
ness, and peril—each a captain with a noisy and 
hideous following, seizing one and another for their 
prey, so that he cried: ‘“‘ We are killed all the day 
long; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter.” 
But yet—a single look upward, one glimpse of that 
Face, one grasp of that Hand, and St. Paul was girt 
and thrilled with omnipotence. “ Jz all these things 
we are more than conquerors, through Him that hath 
loved us.” 

The joy of the Lord is not as the King of Heaven, 
nor is it in a future reign; it is the joy of helping 
those who follow Hin, in all the way of their life. 
We want our life lit up with that Presence; we need to 
have the glowing assurance of His watch and ward. 
My brother, if thou hast a Saviour at all, thou hast 
an almighty Saviour, whose love to thee is as deep 
and true as when for thee and me He died upon 
the Cross. Now hath He all power, and He is ever 
with thee for thy safety. Believe in Him, look up 
to Him. With Him thou canst not fear. Therefore, 
be of good courage. 


ATV. 


THE ROARING LION. 


‘¢Be sober, be vigilant ; because your adversary the devil, as a 
roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.”— 
1 PETER v. 8. 


PART I. 


R. LIVINGSTONE tells us of an African 

native who was struck down and torn by a 
lion, that periodically the dreadful pains returned to 
the old wound, as if again the monster gnawed and 
crunched at the bone. So was it, I think, with 
Peter. The old lion had struck him down and fixed 
his teeth in his prey. Snatched from the jaws of 
the destroyer by David’s greater Son, yet the scar 
throbbed with vivid reminders of the peril, and 
brought again before him the memory of his 
great deliverance. 

It is interesting to think what scene in the life 
of their glorious Master the different disciples would 
recall most frequently and treasure most sacredly. 
In the case of St. John that first finding of the 
Lamb of God would stand out with minute distinct- 
ness ;—and yet even that would grow dim beside 
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the memories of the Judgment Hall and Calvary. 
With the Apostle Thomas every thought of the Lord 
Jesus would run on to that scene of the risen Saviour 
looking upon him with pity rather than reproof, 
saying, “ Reach hither thy finger ; stretch out thine 
hand.” Again he would seem to touch those sacred 
scars, and once more his adoring faith would cry 
exultingly—MVy Lord and my God. But of St. Peter 
surely this is the text that was written underneath 
the scene which he recalled most vividly, Be sober. 
There starts before him that rash impulsive Simon 
of old. Le vigilant. There is the forgetful disciple 
creeping inside the door of the Judgment Hall, 
and standing amidst Christ’s enemies. Swiftly 
would sweep through his soul the memories of that 
dreadful denial and all the bitterness that followed. 
And now out of this man’s innermost heart there 
rings this message: “Be sober, be vigilant; for 
your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour.” 

Let us turn and look upon this terrible man-slayer. 

I. Here ts a very real enemy. 

He is an old doctor, as Latimer calls him, and 
well versed in arts and crafts ; but his master-stroke 
has been reserved for these times. There is a fable 
of a fox that caught its prey by pretending to be 
dead. That is the last of Satan’s devices. A 
hundred years ago everything was put down to him 
—storms, earthquakes, eclipses, plagues, diseases, 
were all the doings of the devil; and there was 
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ascribed to him a power and activity that were 
almost infinite. Well, we are by no means sorry to 
see him shorn of his honours. Thanks to science, 
she has cast the devil out of the hailstorm and the 
thunder-cloud, and has taught us at least some of 
the laws which regulate these things. So he has 
altered his tactics, and with a humility which his 
betters might imitate he has announced his own 
decease. ‘‘I am dead”—saith the devil—“ indeed 
there is no devil. I am passed away with witchcraft 
and ghosts and all the silly nonsense of the dark 
ages.” The devil dead! Well, let him not preach 
that in London. Dead, and the streets are thronged 
with flaunting vice and the laws of this Christian 
land are powerless to check it! The devil dead! 
and the public-houses on the Lord’s Day are thronged 
whilst churches and chapels are deserted. The 
devil dead! and the poor are ground down in our 
midst; are housed in hovels where decency is 
impossible. The devil dead! and yet the war spirit 
is rampant! and yet the opium trade flourishes ! and 
yet tyrants and oppressors sit in high places! Surely 
it is an ill compliment to the intelligence of our 
human nature if we are going to believe that. No, 
no. We have a more sure word of prophecy to 
which we do well to give heed. This old adversary 
ts as real for you and for me as he ever was. As real 
for ts as he was for Adam, or for Job, or for Judas. 
Your adversary—says the apostle, as if he had 
marked us out for his prey. We dare not ignore him. 
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We dare not make light of him. Satan is an awful 
reality—as real to-day as when he crept into the 
garden and beguiled our mother Eve. As real as 
when he hung a foul black shadow muttering his 
blasphemies at the ear of the Son of God. In spite 
of Bibles and preaching, he lives and is in our midst, 
walking about seeking whom he may devour. 
Sundays and week days, night and day, ever he is 
busy. He knows no rest: he takes no holiday. 
None are so busy but he can keep up with them. 
He is your sworn foe and mine. He tracks our 
steps and seeks us as his prey. Never a day passes 
but some are struck down and borne away. Saith 
Amos the prophet, “ The lion hath roared : who shall 
not fear?” But this old lion hath done more than 
roar. He hath slain his tens of thousands. Take 
care. He tracketh our steps and croucheth near at 
hand. Be sober, be vigilant. 

Il. He ts a mighty Foe. 

The glimpses we have of him in the Bible reveal 
one of vast dominion and of amazing power ; 
probably of all God’s creatures one of the first in 
the order of time and highest in rank ; amongst the 
foremost of the angels that do excel in strength. 
There is a majesty about him as of one conscious 
of vast power. When he had taken the Son of God 
up to the mountain-top and set before Him the 
kingdoms of the world and all the glory of them, 
there was a haughty presumption such as no king 
ever pretended to, in the vastness of the bribe he 
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offered, and a more awful presumption in that which 
he sought to gain by it. Al this will I give Thee if 
Thou wilt fall down and worship me. His very titles 
recognise his power—“ the God of this world,” “the 
Prince of the Power of the air.” He is no insig- 
nificant foe. Opposed by such an one we need 
indeed be sober and vigilant. 

Think of his triumphs. Away up in the mountain 
caves is the den of the lion, the mouth and floor of 
it all strewn with the bones of his victims; skulls 
and ribs lie thickly scattered. But what a sight it 
were to look into the den of this old Lion the devil, 
and to see the mischief that he hath wrought! In 
Heaven itself he drew down a host of those who 
kept not their first estate to share his dreadful 
doom. His subtlety found a way into Paradise,— 
amidst its beauty and the luscious fruits he crept; 
and through him Eden is undone; the earth is 
cursed; the thorns and briars flourish; and the 
sweating brow and fretting care become man’s 
heritage. Earth’s firstborn Cain is the devil’s 
victim ; and the greedy monster rests not until a 
guilty world is swept away by the flood. The 
wicked perish; yet the wicked one lives on, and 
as Noah steps from the ark of his deliverance the 
old lion croucheth waiting for him. Abraham leaves 
his country and kindred and his father’s home, but 
he cannot leave the devil behind. He goes into a 
land that he knows not of, but he can find no land 
which the. tempter knows not, and even his splendid 
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faith is scratched by the tempter. Samson can slay 
the young lion, rending it like a kid; but the old 
lion is more than a match for Samson. He can 
prevail against the gates of Gaza, but the gates of 
hell prevail against him. Saul is anointed first | 
King of Israel, but that tall and goodly presence | 
seems only to make him a more inviting victim, and 
the old lion strikes him down. And David—if ever 
the devil could find his match it should be in the 
daring shepherd who did not know what fear was. 
But he dogs David’s steps and besets them more 
hardly than all his enemies; and at last he who 
slew Goliath and escaped Saul was stricken down 
and sore wounded by this foe. Solomon could set 
the world wondering at his wisdom, but the devil 
outwitted him. And even amongst the twelve this 
daring devil found one for his prey. Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. Be 
sober, be vigilant. I call to mind the young men 
with whom I began life, and it is terrible to see how 
one and another have been carried away by the 
tempter—some of them with the promise of vast 
usefulness, men that one envied for their prospects 
and powers. O my brothers, let us so fear this 
mighty foe and so fear our own folly and weakness 
that we keep close to the side of our Almighty 
Helper and Saviour. Be sober, be vigilant. 

Ill. He ts a subtle Foe. 

Think of his knowledge of human nature. How 
perfectly he understands us! For six thousand 
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years he has been practising his arts, making his 
gins and snares and traps. What a collection he 
hath—this mighty hunter! How well he knows 
what bait to use and where to set it! How exactly 
he knows the inclination of each—what each loves 
and what each hates, what each fears and what each 
seeks! As an old Puritan says, ‘‘He taketh the 
measure of every man’s foot; and then he fitteth 
him instantly.” Therefore let us put up a double 
guard on the side of our weakness. Watch most 
carefully against the sin that does most easily beset. 
There let valour hold command; and let the 
watchman stand. What is it? The fiery temper, 
the hasty word? How many have been caught by 
this evil! Or is it the cold scorn—the contempt 
almost more deadly than fierce temper? Is it lust 
which threatens ; or pride, that subtlest of all sins ; 
or intemperance, that hideous devil; or indolence, 
that opiate with which he drugs the soul; or haste 
to be rich, that snare which is amongst the most 
successful of his arts? Of this let us be sure—he 
knows our weak place, whether we know it or not. 
Be sober, be vigilant, and, most of all, be sober and 
be vigilant where the peril threatens most. It is 
then that the devil can do most harm when he finds 
a traitor-wish within the soul—into whose ear he 
can whisper, a traitor that he can bribe. 

And not only of our failings and besetments does 
he make use. Our very virtues he tries to turn into 
handles for his malice. Here is a pleasant, genial, 
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good-hearted fellow—ah! the devil leads him on 
and tumbles him into the ditch of self-indulgence, 
or fetcheth him away by evil company. This man’ 
is thrifty and saving: and the devil edges and elbows 
him on year after year until he casts him into that 
horrid pit of miserliness. This man is generous, 
but the devil puffs him up with the sense of his im- 
portance, and he would have been richer for ever if 
he had been poorer. This man is very humble, and 
the devil pushes him down so far in the valley of 
humility that he begins to climb up the other side 
and is proud of being so humble. This man is 
resolute and determined, and the devil eggs him on 
until he is overbearing and tyrannical. And this 
man is modest and retiring, and the devil keeps him 
lazy and useless by assuring him that he has no gifts. 
He can do almost as much with our virtues as with 
our vices. I have met with presumptuous faith ; 
and proud condescension; and _ self-willed  self- 
denial; and pity that made so much of itself and its 
gift that it beggared the beggar; and zeal that ever 
undid more than it could ever do. Ah, my soul, be 
so afraid of thyself that it is never safe for thee 
to stir from the side of thy Lord. Be sober, be 
vigilant ; thy adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
walketh about, seeking whom he may devour. 


XV. 


THE ROARING LION. 


“‘Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary the devil, as a 
roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.”— 
1 PETER v. 8. 


PRs 


FF OR all conditions and for ali circumstances the 
Tempter has his attack. 

Turn to the great temptation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It must have been with an awful con- 
sciousness of strength that Satan entered upon that 
conflict face to face and foot to foot with the Son of 
God. Mark at the outset that it was when John the 
Baptist had seen and welcomed the Messiah, and 
when the Heavens were opened upon Him and there 
had come the glorious assurance of the Divine 
Father, “This is My beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased ;"—when the Spirit had descended as 
a dove and lit upon Him, then it is that He is led 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. Our 
best times have their besetments. The nearest to 
Heaven that we can reach whilst on earth will not 
free us from peril. And times of blessing do pro- 
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voke the special assaults of the tempter. Burglars 
do not break into houses away in Whitechapel and 
the lanes of St. George’s-in-the-East. There is not 
enough to tempt them; they haunt the West End or 
the wealthy suburbs. 

But now the Christ is faint and hungry, spent 
with the long fast and vigil in the wilderness. Then 
comes the Tempter,—“ /f Thou be the Son of God, 
command that these stones be made bread.” He spares 
not the poor and needy,—a coward who kicks us when 
we are down. If things are against us he bids us 
take the matter into our own hands and provide for 
ourselves. Heaven has forgotten us, it is plain, so 
we had better turn to earth. The dead and barren 
rocks have more pity and shall yield us readier help 
than Heaven. Ah, to how many a hungry man, to 
how many a hungry woman he comes, dodging them 
day and night,—that black shadow, muttering his 
foul suggestion, —“ God has forsaken you here in 
this wilderness. You must live, you know; and 
you must help yourself as best you can. There is 
no help for it,—steal; sin; fetch your bread out of 
the stones, since Heaven has ceased to pity you.” 
Hunger is an awful ally of the tempter. See, I 
beseech you,—the angels came and ministered unto 
Him,—the devil never did that, never. He hath 
nothing to give and no heart to give it. Let us 
make haste to follow the angels’ example :-—minister 
to the hungry and tempted. Your good cheer shall 
not only fill empty stomachs,—which is much, very 
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much: but thus shall you strengthen men and 
women and little children to fight the devil. 
Depend upon it, it is a thousand times easier to be 
amiable and grateful and generous when you are 
well-fed than when you are hungry. Tyndall says 
that Alpine mutton is moral. Well, be assured that 
penny breakfasts and good soup-kitchens and 
brotherly sympathy and little bits of love are instru- 
ments of righteousness ; instruments of warfare not 
wholly carnal, but blessedly spiritual and divine. 

Then notice further that with the changed condition 
comes another temptation perfectly adapted. If it 
is well with us and we stand on the pinnacle the 
tempter plies us with thoughts that tend to presump- 
tion— A favourite of Heaven such as you are can 
do anything, dare anything. Show your splendid 
trust in God by casting yourself down from the 
pinnacle, and His angels shall bear you up in their 
hands.” And when we stand on the mountain top, 
and the tempter begins to unfold his treasures to 
our view—gain, or pleasure, or honour, and possibly 
in the background a hazy bit of usefulness thrown 
in— There,” he whispers, “do not be too parti- 
cular: there really is not much harm in it, and it is 
only once: to make a habit of it would of course be 
very wrong. And you will really be in a position to 
do so much good, too!” 

Be not ignorant of his devices. No condition is 
there but has its temptation: no circumstance but 
Satan knows well how to deal with it. 
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Then, again, he seeks to turn our very mercies to 
our mischief. The lusciousness and beauty of the 
fruit in Paradise is made to awaken Eve's desire ; 
and when she wished for it, lo! there it was hang- 
ing within reach. Esau faints, and the devil has 
that savoury mess of pottage wherewith to tempt. 
Noah plants the vine, and there is the devil at hand 
to make him drunk with it. Jonah would fly from 
his duty, and there is a ship to take him on board. 
Judas wants money, and there is the jingle of the 
thirty pieces in his ears. The devil has his provi- 
dence. Such is our foe. Against one so mighty 
and subtle we must be on our guard. Be sober, 
be vigilant ; for this is your adversary. 

He ts a cruel Foe. A lion for his might, he is 
also a lion for his savage cruelty. His name is 
Apollyon, the Destroyer. Nothing will satisfy him 
but to gloat over his prey in his own dreadful place 
of torment. He means our destruction. To this he 
bends his energies; for this his plans are laid; for 
this he ever lies in wait. To worry if he cannot 
overthrow ; to annoy if he cannot destroy. At the 
fall the earth was cursed; the serpent was cursed ; 
but not the man. To him is given the great promise 
of redemption and deliverance. And now the purpose 
of the devil is to drag the man down to his own 
depths. And only when the tempter is listened to 
and served shall there come that last awful sentence 
from the lips of the world’s loving and pitiful 
Redeemer, spoken with unutterable grief,—“ Depart 
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from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” You can trace his 
steps by the misery he works. God’s will found 
expression in the joy and beauty of Paradise, in the 
uprightness and dominion of man, in the absence of 
all fear and sorrow from the earth. But the Destroyer 
turns it to thorns and briars, and leaves the righteous 
Abel murdered at the gate of Paradise. The way of 
Jesus Christ was traced by the miracles of His love, 
—hblind men amazed at the glory of the vision that 
burst upon them; dumb men whose lips were 
loosened and their mouths filled with laughter and 
song; lame men that leapt as the hart; those 
possessed of devils clothed and in their right minds ; 
withered and diseased ones finding a joy like heaven 
in the new life that bounded in their veins. And 
so it is still. With us here are men and women, 
scores and hundreds of them, who can testify that 
Jesus can still open blind eyes, and can cast out 
devils, and can heal broken hearts, and mend ruined 
homes, and bring a very heaven where hell had 
reigned. But the devil’s work, alas! who does not 
know it? Men degraded into brutes,—nay, that is a 
libel on the brutes,—into fiends ; women bruised and 
battered ; the cry of poor little ill-used children. “O, 
sir,” said one to me one day, as gentle and loving a 
man as ever lived, “I loved my wife better than my 
life, but when I was drunk it was as if the devil was 
in me, and I always began knocking her about. I beat 
her one night so that she could eat nothing but spoon 
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meat for eleven days. And then when I saw what I 
had done I had to get drunk again just to forget it.” 
He is a cruel monster, a hard master, unsparing, 
pitiless, driving his poor slave to lowest depths. 
I was preaching in a large town some months ago, 
and as I was passing out in the crowd there came 
up to me a poor haggard creature, hugging her 
scanty dress about her; and thrusting her way up 
to my side she said,—“ Are you Mr. Pearse?” 
eves A said, “Tam.” 

“Do you remember So-and-So ?” 

At once there rose before me the recollection of a 
girl as gentle and lovely as any I ever saw, living 
amidst the surroundings of a happy home, and 
amidst all beauty and luxury. I started back in 
horror. There in the gaslight I looked upon a face 
sodden and brutalised,—every mark of womanhood 
gone out of it. 

“ Are you So-and-So ?” I asked, in amazement. 

“Yes,” she gasped, and then turned and rushed 
away and was lost in the crowd. 

And not in squalor and in want only does he make 
his misery. It is almost worse to see broken hearts 
and ruined lives and uttermost wretchedness amidst 
luxury and wealth and splendour. O, it is a cruel 
devil, a roaring lion that rendeth and destroyeth: 
he goeth about seeking whom he may devour. He 
means our destruction. 

LasTLy, THIS OLD LION CAN BE OVERCOME. 

Be sober, be vigilant. The first word suggests our 
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peril from over-cagerness. People who go rushing 
into anything and everything, rush into the lion’s den 
and thrust their heads into his very mouth. There 
are some people that the old lion must hunt for, but 
the over-eager he can get by lying still. They go 
into any company ; they engage in any business and 
any amount of it; they take up any matter with 
warmth and energy. They have no time ever to 
step out of the midst of things and look at them all 
round in the light of God,—they must go rushing on. 
The Devil tempts some people, but these people 
tempt the Devil. It is a terrible peril, in these times 
of business competition, when a whirl is in the very 
air, and the tendency to gambling and speculation is 
so easily caught from thousands who are.mad with 
this feverish haste to be rich. Se sober. Take a 
right estimate of things. Measure things by God 
and by eternity. Don’t be too thirsty—that is the 
meaning of the precept—too thirsty for pleasure ; 
too thirsty for money ; too thirsty for honour ; too 
thirsty for your own way in everything. Join a 
score of “temperance societies,” and let the great 
rule of temperance apply to everything. Travellers 
tell us that there are certain places where you may 
generally trace the steps of the old lion and expect 
to find him waiting about. They are the drinking 
places, where he can spring upon his prey in a 
moment. This old lion haunts the drinking places 
of our land, and there finds his helpless prey ; for all 
over-eagerness, all fierce thirst is a peril. Be sober. 
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And yet de vigilant. The too anxious are in peril; 
but so are the too careless. The one set go on'too 
fast and lose the Master’s care in that way—the 
other set lag too far behind, and in that way get 
into danger. They that follow afar off, as Peter had 
done, fall a prey to the lion. Those who go along 
sleepily, and who like the prophet of old are always 
ready to halt at anybody’s bidding, specially if the 
bidding be to eat and drink—a lion kills them. Be 
sober—yet be neither stupid nor sleepy. Be vigilant. 

But is that all? If that is all, it shall avail us 
nothing. What is the good of telling the little lamb 
to be sober and vigilant when the old lion is about ? 
Are soberness and vigilance a match for his craft 
and strength? If that is all—eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die, if not indeed to-day. We must 
go further back and further forward for the instruc- 
tions as to our safety. Humble yourselves, therefore, 
under the mighty hand of God. Be so little and so 
weak that you have no faith in yourself at all—and 
creep for your safety in under that mighty hand. 
Humble yourself—that is a grace that the Proud 
Lucifer does not understand. A little humility will 
do more to baffle him than anything else, as bats 
and owls are dazed by the light of the sun. Who 
am I that I should be fretting for greatness, and 
greedy for self-indulgence! What am I that I 
should venture to go choosing for myself what is 
good or wise! That mighty Hand leads me, and 
keeps me, and orders all my affairs. I would 

Io 
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sooner have His choice than my own way. I will, 
therefore, give in to Him in all things, and wait 
upon Him to know His will. 

Casting all your care upon Him, for He careth for 
you. Beneath that Hand I cannot know a fear. 
Here am I as within a fortress whose walls can 
neither be scaled nor undermined. I walk the 
buttressed heights, and here is Omnipotence for my 
safety and ten thousand shining ones are set for 
my defence. 

Be sober, be vigilant, that you wander not from 
the place of safety, your stronghold in God. Little 
lamb, be not so greedy after buttercups and daisies 
that thou dost suffer thy shepherd to go out of thy 
sight. Keep close to His side, and even thou, with 
Him to help thee, art more than a match for the old 
lion. That Presence alone is our safety. Whom 
resist steadfast in the faith. Be bold because thine 
hand is in the hand of thy God. Be glad that thou 
art His and He is thine. 

So then make this the rule of life. Start the day 
with a clear view of Jesus Christ. Let the heart have 
a deep glad sense of His Presence. Let prayer be 
more than petition. Let it be a passing into the 
very Court of the King to claim Him for your help 
and care. And then through the day lift up the 
eyes and heart to Him. Be like the fisherman who 
is busied in the cabin about a score of things that 
must be seen to—but every now and then the head 
is thrust out ; the helm is trimmed a little; he lifts 
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his eyes to the sky and sees as to the wind; he 
searches the sea for any approaching craft; and 
then down again to work, singing a cheery song. 

So look out and look up, that thou keep near to 
thy Lord, for He and He only is thy safety against 
this cruel and crafty foe. 


XVI. 


THE SOWER«: A PICTURE OF THE SUCCESSFUL 
WORKER. 


“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
—PSALM cxxvi, 6. 


PARI ls 


yeah E goeth forth. At once there rises before us 

the figure of the sower, as with short, quick 
step he goes over the furrows holding the seed- 
basket and casting forth the fair showers of seed 
upon the earth. He sets about it; that is the first 
lesson which the words teach us. ‘ Well,” you say 
to yourself, ‘(a very obvious lesson that.” Exactly ; 
and because so obvious it is apt to be overlooked 
and forgotten. 

Let us look in on the man who lives in the 
farmhouse yonder. His fields are full of weeds; 
the plough lies rotting and rusting in rank growth; 
the hedges are not pruned; the ditches are choked ; 
the fences are falling. And now as we come and 
talk with him of these things, he shakes his head 
quite piously. He is sorry, very sorry—indeed, it 
much distresses him, and he is very anxious that 
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something should be done; but what can he do? 
He is not gifted as other people are ; he wishes that 
he was; ¢hen he would do wonders. He has tried 
his hand now and then at spudding up a thistle; 
but nothing comes of it. And he sighs again quite 
plously. How much religion there is in a sigh! 
with some people it is all they have. 

You don’t know such a man? I do; hosts of 
them—not outside the Church, perhaps; but zzside 
they swarm—people who talk so sweetly about 
desiring to be useful. Sometimes they think they 
might do this and sometimes that; but it never 
comes to anything, and it never will. They never 
set about it. Most men fail in doing good, not 
because of clumsy sowing or neglected hoeing or 
unskilful harvesting, not because the seed is bad 
or the soil is hard, but just because they never set 
about it. They do not get up anddoit. The sower 
wastes no time in devising or dreaming. It has to 
be done, and it never will be done except by doing 
it. So he goeth forth. 

And does the dreamer attempt to excuse himself 
by saying, ‘ Well, you see, there is one thing. If 
I do no good, yet Ido no harm”? Ah, what mad- 
ness is this! No harm? Seest thou that stretch of 
nettles, how it is plaguing thy neighbours for miles ? 
and that crop of thistles is spreading across the 
parish, No harm! And that land ought to be 
bringing forth good seed! Is such waste no harm? 
Nay, there is only one way to do no harm in God's 
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world, and that is to do all the good thou canst. 
To do nothing is to do nothing but harm. 

Surely this may set the most careless of us think- 
ing. God puts every man, as He put the first, in 
a garden to dress it and to till it. And day by day 
each man’s influence is going forth, filling his field 
with tares and thistles, with briars and thorns, or 
with good seed. Why put the evil things first ? 
Because they come of their own accord; to do 
nothing is to grow them. What, then, are we 
doing with our lives? The field of the life is God’s 
book of judgment, therefore look well to it. What 
are you doing 7m business? Setting yourself in 
God’s name against everything that is underhand 
and mean, whether it pays or whether it does not 
pay? Or are you, with silly excuses which shall 
never excuse, letting all the field of the business be 
choked with foul weeds ?—no love, no patience, no 
helpfulness, no generous dealing ; only keen advan- 
tage-taking, counting that gain however gotten is 
golden. What, think you that big giving can undo 
crooked getting? What, wouldst thou bribe the 
Almighty with gold and blind Him with gifts! 
What is our life? Is it a round of silly pursuits, 
with nothing in it at all that is worthy of one made 
in the image of God, nothing helpful or blest to any 
living soul? We are in this world for this one 
thing only ; for this one thing we have received the 
mystery of life and reason and opportunity, that 
we may take the seed-basket and go forth filling 
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the field with good fruit. This is the only way of 
doing our work in God’s great world,—having our 
own little patch of life well cultivated. 


Fle goeth forth because he is sent. 
We know who is the Lord of the harvest—Who 


sendeth forth His labourers into the harvest. This 
man with the seed-basket is not the master; he is 
the servant. He lives on his master’s wages, he is 
fed by his master’s bounty, he is sheltered by his 
master’s roof, and he knows well enough that it is 
all for this one end—that he may do his master’s 
work. See him, as day after day he waits upon 
the master to know his will. ‘‘ Well,” saith the 
master, ‘I want you to go to-day and sow ten 
acres of wheat.” And the man goes right away 
to do it. He does not think it any great hard- 
ship that he should do the work; he is there on 
purpose. 

That is the first great lesson which we have to 
learn. We call One our Lord and Master; we 
live on His bounty; we breathe His air; we see 
by His light ; we eat at His board; reason, health, 
every faculty is entrusted to us. by Him. What 
then? Life has but one meaning, one purpose; 
it is that we may do His work. Into our lives as 
into His there must come the might of a Divine 
compulsion. “I must—must work the works of 
Him that sent me.” Beware of the picking and 
choosing and making many conditions. Our starting- 
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point in the religious life, as well as our resting- 
place, is here—ever here—low down at the Master’s 
feet, asking earnestly, ‘‘ Lorp, wHAT wILT THOU HAVE 
ME TO DO?” 

In this sense of being sent the servant finds his 
fitness and strength for service. 

The labourer is not allowed in the granary help- 
ing himself; he would be sent speedily about his 
business if the master saw that. But when the 
master says, ‘John, go to-day and sow the ten 
acres with wheat,” John knows he may have the 
key of the granary and get as much seed-corn as 
he needs. Think of Little Faith hearing that order. 
At once he falls a-sighing and fretting. ‘I have to 
go and sow the wheat, and I have only got twelve 
shillings a week! How am I going to pay for the 
seed-corn out of that?” What master would be 
plagued with such a servant? Ah, thus is it that 
unbelief plagues the Heavenly Master. When our 
Lord bids us go, be quite sure that He will give us 
all that we need for the errand—all strength and 
wisdom and gifts are ours then. ‘If I had wings,” 
said Charles Wesley to John, ‘I would fly.” “If 
God bade thee fly,” said John, “He would give 
thee wings.” Of course He would. When He 
sends His servants forth He gives them the key 
of heaven’s storehouse. 

He goeth forth—because the fields are ready. 

Ignorance is in great haste. It has heard the 
Master’s orders—“Go forth and sow,” and off it 
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starts with the seed-basket and prides itself on its 
strong arm and skilful cast. 

‘Stay, Ignorance, stay. Thou art wasting thy 
Master’s goods and thine own strength.” 

“How so?” quoth Ignorance. 

“Why, man, thou hast forgotten to plough.” The 
seed flung out among grasses and weeds can never 
find any root, and shall never yield a harvest. 
Neither seed, nor sower, nor soil, nor seasons shall 
avail anything without the ploughing. Of all the 
processes in the spiritual harvest this is the one 
upon which most depends, and yet this is the one 
which is most easily neglected. The ploughshare 
must be driven from end to end of the field, or all 
else will be an utter failure. The Sunday-school 
teacher may gather the children, the lessons may 
be well prepared, the class may be attentive, but 
has the plough been at work? The preacher meets 
his people; there may be freshness, interest, good 
feeling, yet it is all a waste of good seed unless the 
plough has been at work. It is only when the 
blessed Spirit of God opens the heart that the seed 
can get into the soil and take root. ‘ Whose heart 
the Lord opened,” we read of Lydia. Then Paul’s 
preaching shall bear fruit. The preparation of the 
heart is from the Lord; but because it is of the 
Lord do not let us think either that we are not 
responsible for it, or that we cannot be sure of it. 

The gift of the Holy Ghost is ours for the asking. 
Our preparing is made effectual only by prepraying ; 
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there must be the earnest pleading for the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, and then a whole-hearted depend- 
ence upon His life-giving energy. If that be lacking 
all else will avail nothing. Moody’s saying should 
be written in gold—“J would rather pray like Daniel 
than preach like Gabriel.” And the one leads to the 
other ; your praying saint is soon winged for service. 


He goes forth—because he expects a harvest. Of 
course he does. He is but a slovenly and useless 
sower who is not confidently expecting a harvest. 
We can afford to make little of the unbelief that 
calls itself philosophic, that thinks it the sign of 
a superior intellect to doubt everything that our 
grandfathers believed. The mischievous kind of 
unbelief is that which thinks itself pious—the 
unbelief that thinks it savours of a sweet resig- 
nation and kind of humility to doubt, that sighs 
about doing our best and leaving the rest with God, 
as if that were the most perilous, thing possible— 
the unbelief that bases and buttresses itself with 
Scripture quotations about Paul planting and 
Apollos watering, but it is only the Lord that can 
give the merease. There is no’ such <arrant 
nonsense in the Bible. The language is the bold 
utterance of a triumphant faith—Paul planted, 
Apollos watered, and God gave the increase. Of 
course He did. He always does. If we do our 
part be quite sure that there cannot be any failure 
on His side. There is no foothold for doubt there. 
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Look, I pray you, at Farmer Faith; it is good to 
let one’s eyes rest upon him, so resolutely does he 
set to work, and such an easy, quiet confidence is 
there in it all as he flings out the seed and steps 
over the furrows. And now there comes Little Faith. 

‘“What are you doing, sir ?” he asks. 

“Sowing the seed,” says Faith. 

“But really, sir, you do not mean that you are 
throwing away the corn! I am sure I would not. 
I should keep it.” 

“Then, friend, thou wouldst never have any 
harvest.” 

“ But a harvest !—surely you do not expect to get 
a harvest by throwing the seed down there into 
the earth, do you?” 

“Of course I do,” cries Faith with a smile. 

“But think of the risks you run—the frost may 
kill it, and the rains may rot it, and the rooks may 
eat it; and there are sparrows at your heels! I 
should be frightened.” 

“Yes,” says Faith untroubled, ‘“ that’s true.” 

“Well, then,” says Unbelief, “the winter is 
coming, and the east wind of the spring; and if 
it ever should come to anything, why, it may rain 
all through the harvest.” 

“Tt may, certainly,” says Faith, smiling still. 

“Then all will be spoiled. I am sure I would 
not risk the loss of it like that.” 

Then Farmer Faith dips his hand deep in the 
basket and takes up a handful of it. 
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‘“ Where did that come from ?” he asks. 

“Well, out of the ground, I suppose,” says Little 
Faith. 

“Exactly ; and there were frosts, and floods, and 
east winds, and rooks, and sparrows, and all the 
dreadful things when that grew; and yet here it 
is. And He Who gave me the seed corn can give 
me the harvest, and He will too! Blessed be His 
name!” 

And Farmer Faith goes on his way rejoicing. 

Why, the seed itself is proof and promise of the 
harvest. You and I do surely carry with us that 
which should for ever silence unbelief. What, think 
you it is no good trying to do any good amongst 
such a set, so ignorant, so hardened, so careless, 
exposed to so many temptations, and so much evil 
as they are! Has not God in His grace brought 
thee and me to the knowledge of His truth and to 
faith in Him, hard, and dark, and cold, and dead 
as we were? And He Who has made the Gospel 
of His salvation effectual for our salvation, can He 
not make it effectual for these too? Be quite sure 
of the harvest. This seed is the Word of God; and 
as surely as the seed corn is fitted to the earth, so 
surely is this fitted to men’s hearts. And as surely 
as the corn can unfold strength and beauty in the 
dark earth, and grow up amidst frost, and bleak 
winds, and droughts, to bless the world, so surely 
can this bring forth love, and peace, and joy, and all 
the fruits and flowers of God in the lives of men, 


XVII. 


TILE WIOWLI SA —LICTURE (OF THE “SUOCCHSSPUL 
WORKER. 


“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.”—PSALM cxxvi. 6. 


Raves I 


E have already followed the sower going forth. 

Let us set him before us again. “ Though 
he weepeth,” the Revised Version has it. So then 
a successful sower 7s a man with a heart in him. 
Cold duty, dead formality, humdrum routine—these 
are not the servants that sow the precious seed in 
such a way as to get a harvest. When a famous 
painter was asked what he mixed his colours with to 
get such effects, he said, tapping his forehead, ‘‘ With 
brains, sir.” If you ask the successful sower what he 
dresses his seed with, the answer is /eart-longings. 
Heaven stands unmoved by all the assaults of hell 
and its hosts. He Who sitteth on the throne laughs 
at the defiance of His foes. The Lord hath them 
in derision. But there is one thing heaven cannot 
resist. The pearly gates fly open instantly at the 
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touch of a broken heart. When our hearts are 
breaking with longing, other hearts must be broken 
then. Prim Propriety and easy-going Indifference 
may come home empty-handed; but a soul on fire 
with longing cannot fail. He goeth forth and weepeth. 
When a man weepeth it usually means just nothing 
at all, or else it means a very great deal. Then he 
is either a coward or a conqueror, either fear prevails 
or he has girt himself with a desperateness which 
can die sooner than yield. The difficulties are real ; 
the hindrances are many; the discouragements 
thicken ; perils spring up on every side, but yet he 
goeth on. His tears are not his weakness; with 
him they are for victory. 

It ts this whole-hearted determination for the Lord 
Jesus Christ that we need and that we must have. 
Alas! how timid are we for Him—we who can be 
bold enough about everything else. How lightly 
turned aside, we whom opposition elsewhere only 
makes more resolute! Do not think this fear and 
uselessness are only to be sighed about, or even 
wept about only. They are to be prayed about, and 
in the name of God they are to be got rid of. 


Now let us turn to that which is of much impor- 
tance, the Seed. And that is exactly what it is 
rendered in the new version—the seed. There is 
but one. 

Have you ever thought about it—this wondrous 
power of the seed? I stood awhile ago upon the 
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cliffs, and looked out over the great stretch of ocean, 
and up into the glories of the skies, and down over 
the steep precipice, here a sheer wall of rock, and 
there an outstanding tower as of some old castle, 
and there again a mass of jagged rocks, and yet 
again a little hollow green with grasses and ferns, 
and gay with golden furze and purple heather. I 
began to think of the mighty forces of Nature. The 
sun in the heavens with its ceaseless pouring forth 
of light and heat, infinite in its influence and resist- 
less energy. I thought of the forces of gravitation 
and electricity; and then of the forces that were 
more manifest about me—the wind that lightly 
ruffled the sea, and I thought of it in its rage as 
it swept and howled and drove the helpless ships 
upon the rocks ; the forces of the tides and the great 
waves that came arched and majestic to the shore 
and broke in thunder. I thought of the silent frosts 
that gnawed into the cliffs; the trickling springs 
that loosened and undermined them. And yet these 
forces and all of them put together could only touch 
the outside condition of things. They could in no 
wise change the nature. The great rocks hurled from 
these heights far down below, and there dashed into 
fragments, are rocks still—caught by the restless 
sea and ground by raging storms to fine sand, and 
lightly swept across the bay—great as is the change, 
yet is it but a change of circumstance and condition 
only. Then at my feet there trembled in the breeze 
a little spray of purple heather. I picked it, and 
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held it up, and said within myself, This is mightier 
than they all. This little hidden flower is greater 
than the sun—greater than winds and waves and 
thunders. This can take hold of the earth, and of 
the sun, and of the rain, and of the forces about it, 
and transform them into life, into beauty, and blessed- 
ness and truth. That is the power of the seed. 

The seed ts the Word of God, said the Great 
Teacher. About us are many forces, social, political, 
educational. They are mighty to change the con- 
dition and circumstance of men. Let us rejoice in 
their might, and do all that in us lies to see that 
these forces are rightly used;-and pray God that 
those who control them may have His Wisdom as 
their Guide. Yet these, neither any one of them nor 
all of them put together, can transform the nature. 
That abides, and unless you can find something 
more and greater, these alone must fail. Here is 
the transforming power—the Word of God quickened 
and vitalised by the Holy Spirit. Let us have a 
boundless faith in this Word—the great declaration 
of the love of God; the salvation which is in Jesus 
Christ—these shall yet turn the world from a wilder- 
ness to a garden of the Lord, a new heaven and 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. See 
how the history of the nations of the earth is shaped 
by this transforming power. Look at Saul of 
Tarsus, a blasphemer, a persecutor, a murderer, 
changed into the great Apostle, and setting at work 
a force which at last overthrew Rome and all her 
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gods. Look at Luther, rising up, in the truth of the 
Word, from a pining monk into the fearless prophet, 
liberating the life of the nations that now lead the 
world. Look at John Wesley, the rigid formalist, 
away in Aldersgate Street yonder, having, as he 
says, ‘(a strange warmth at my heart and a blessed 
persuasion wrought into me that the Son of God 
loved me and gave Himself for me,” and going forth 
to re-create this England of ours. And to-day about 
us on every side are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who do know the transforming power of this 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God, that it can take 
hold of the heart and uplift and hallow and purify 
us, and turn us into use and worth, and array us 
with the beauty of the Lord our God. The seed is 
the Word of God. 

Yet, again, Let us look into the seed-basket. 

Better not go at all than go with seed that may 
turn out to be weeds and tares. Zeal and energy 
will only do the more harm unless the seed be right. 
To this let us give earnest heed, that the seed be 
good seed. 

It would be amusing if it were not that so much 
depended upon it to test some of the theories of the 
day by a practical and common-sense process like 
that of the sower. Here, for instance, is a man who 
goes forth with the seed-basket. ‘What are you 
sowing?” asks one. “Well,” says the sower, 
doubtfully, ‘“I am not quite sure; I used to think 
that it was wheat—they said so when I was a lad, 

II 
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but there are so many new notions springing up 
now that I am not quite sure about it.” 

“ Well, it is a very serious matter. Had you not 
better stay until you do know ?” 

Then the sower, amiably inclining to the latest 
suggestion, sits down. There comes another. 

“What ails you, sir? Why sit you thus ?” 

“Well, you see, I am not quite sure about the 
seed. Can you tell me what it is ?” 

“No, my dear sir,” replies this learned man; ‘you 
never can be quite sure about it in this world, But 
really that does not matter, not in the least, if you only 
mean right, Everything is in the zzfention, you know.” 

“Oh, I mean right enough,” says the sower, 
greatly relieved, and thinking what an immensely 
clever man this is. Then away he goes, flinging 
out the seed as if to make up for lost time. 

Then comes the master: ‘“ Ho, there, what are 
you sowing ?” 

“Well, I don’t quite know, sir, but I mean right.” 

‘““What impudence is this!” cries the master 
indignantly. ‘What has that got to do with it? 
Meaning right won’t turn nettle-seed into barley, 
and dock-seed into oats, and thistle-down into 
wheat!” And that master shall quickly rid himself 
of that sower. Alas that it is only for the heavenly 
Master that men will tolerate such sowers! there 
where it is infinitely worse surely, where the fields 
are immortal souls, and the seed with which men 
trifle is a matter of eternal import. 
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In sharp contrast with such a sower is one who 
comes along his way, strong and firmly planting his 
steps, his face bright with hope, flinging out the 
seed that falls like a shower of gold to the earth. 
Here is no doubt ; a man this who knows right well 
what he is doing and who has a joy in doing it. 
Now across the fields comes some dignified intruder 
and bids him stop. The sower looks about him, 
somewhat resenting the summons, and waits until 
the newcomer is at his side. 

Then the intruder begins to cross-question him. 

“ Are you duly qualified to sow ?” 

“Yes, I think I am,” saith the sower, wondering. 

“Remember that sowing is a matter of vast im- 
portance. Do you know all about the nature of the 
seed? Do you understand the physiology of its 
growth ? and have you studied all that learned men 
tell us about the process of its development ?” 

“No, sir ; indeed I don’t,” says the sower. 

“ But really, how can you sow unless you know 
all these things ? How do you know, for instance, 
that this is good seed at all?” 

Ah! it is good to see the sower then. There is 
no mistake about that. The man’s face lights up 
with a smile. “ Know it, sir? Why, how should 
I know it, but one way? J have been feeding upon 
it for months past. I have got the strength of it 
in me now. I had my breakfast off it this morning 
as fine a bit of wheaten bread as ever I wish tc 


” 
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That is everything. When a man has Christ in 
his heart, the hope of glory; when his own soul 
is exulting in the consciousness of God’s love; when 
he himself is feeding on the Word, and walking in 
the strength and blessedness of it, then and then 
only is he fitted for going forth with the seed-basket. 

Then follows the promise—He shall doubtless come 
again, bringing his sheaves with Him. The sower 
shall shout in the joy of his harvest. He goes forth 
in the dull winter when leaden clouds hang overhead, 
and the wild winds moan dismally, and the rain- 
showers sweep suddenly upon him, and the dead 
leaves are swept by every gust, and the trees stretch 
up their bare black arms to heaven. But though it 
begin thus, it hath another ending. There comes the 
happy time when the row of reapers bend over the 
falling corn; when they that bind the sheaves are 
busy, and others pile the shocks; when the laden 
waggons go homewards with the precious burden, 
and about the farmsteads are they who build the 
stacks. Then shall the sower come again. Ah, my 
brother! it is good toiling for a Master like ours. 
He gives good wages. He who went out with 
handfuls shall come home with armfuls. He who 
scattered seed shall gather sheaves. He who went 
out with a basket shall come with a waggon-load. 

“ Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the word of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour ts not in vain 
an the Lord.” 


XVIII. 


HEROD THE HEARER, THE WAVERER, THE 
SCORNER. 


“‘ Herod feared John. And when he heard him, he did many 
things and heard him gladly.”"—Mark vi. 25. 

‘¢And Herod with his men of war set him at nought, and 
mocked him.’”—LUKE xxiii. I1. 


HE story that we would follow is that of the 
truth heard and enjoyed; yet the truth not 
yielded to: and then scorned. 

I, Herop THE HEARER. 

He sits listening eagerly ; his face full of interest 
fixed on the preacher; the eyes aglow, the soul 
stirred. And before him stands the chained prisoner 
—the long hair falling about the sinewy figure, like 
another Elijah ; his dress the robe of camel’s hair girt 
with a leathern girdle. A man who knows nothing 
about dainty words and polished sentences ; thunder- 
ing a stern summons to repent. It is a strange sight 
—this proud, weak, lustful Herod sitting hearing this 
plain-spoken preacher and hearing him gladly. If 
King Herod were to come to our service John the 
Baptist is the last preacher we should select. Send 
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for Isaiah with his poetry ; or Ezekiel with his pic- 
tures; or Apollos with his eloquence ; or St. Paul with 
his mighty intellect. But John the Baptist—he will 
be sure to offend the king. He does not make any 
allowance for people’s temptations and circumstances. 
Very likely he will tell him to his face that he ought 
not to have his brother's wife. And besides, he has 
only got one sermon—always harping away upon his 
one string—Behold the Lamb of God. See how he 
talked to the Pharisees, and before the common 
people too—calling those eminently religious and 
respectable gentlemen “a generation of vipers.” He 
says such “strong things”—and that is so very 
offensive. He actually warned them to flee from the 
wrath to come—as if such well-to-do folks were ever 
in danger of going that way! This John cannot 
adapt himself to his audicnce, and is altogether the 
last man to preach before the king. 

But Herod heard him; and heard him gladly. 

You will find the same thing again and again in 
the Scriptures and in every age, down to our own 
times—that men sit and listen eagerly to the very 
truth that condemns them. It was so when Felix 
sat on the bench and Paul the prisoner stood at the 
bar, and forgetting his defence began to preach his 
beloved gospel ; and the judge sent often to commune 
with him. It was so when King Agrippa sat amidst 
his nobles, and the prisoner Paul stood again in his 
chains and preached Christ and Him crucified. Nor 
is it so only in the case of one or two like these 
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—so used to flattery that it is a new thing to find a 
man who speaks the honest truth. It was so with 
the crowds described in Ezekiel. The streets are 
thronged with the eager people going up by the 
walls and saying one to another—“ Come, I pray 
you, and let us hear the word of the Lord.” Orderly 
and attentive ‘they sit,” saith the Lord, “as My 
people sit.” No tedious duty was it that they are 
glad to have done with ; no burden that custom has 
laid upon them. For said the Lord, Thou art unto 
them as a lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, 
and can play well on an instrument: for they love My 
words, but do them not. So was it in Isaiah’s time— 
to whom the message came, ‘“‘ Cry aloud: spare not. 
Lift up thy voice as a trumpet. Show My people 
their transgressions and the House of Israel their sins 
— Yet they seek Me daily and delight to know My ways.” 

It was not a peculiarity of other ages. There are 
thousands throughout our land to-day who are doing 
the same thing. They seek out the preacher who 
deals most plainly; they like him best whose 
utterances come ablaze from the soul’s deepest 
convictions. This too is as God’s own Presence in 
the world—this acknowledged power, this homage 
that men yield to the felt, the living truth. Surely 
it is a sign that earth is not wholly orphaned from 
God—that our poor humanity has got some trace in 
it of its lofty origin. Amidst the unlovely things that 
are baptized into Christian names—the selfishness 
and heartlessness that the world calls prudence— 
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the crafty concealing of the truth that the world 
calls smartness—the pride and scorn of others which 
the world calls dignity—the keen advantage-taking 
that men call cleverness (when it is not against them- 
selves)—amidst these things let some man speak out 
from his very heart the truth—meaning it with all 
his soul; and down in their truer selves men believe 
it and honour it. I know that there is another side 
to all this—that men resent it and punish it, and 
that martyrdom has been the penalty that such 
honest men have had to pay for their honesty. But 
the very array of power against the truth, the 
dungeon and the stake are the tribute to its 
triumphant force. We hear again the watchword, 
“This is the heir—come let us kill him that the 
inheritance may be ours.” Herod heard him and 
heard him gladly. Thou man of God, poor, friendless, 
helpless in the grasp of this tyrant—thou art greater 
than the king and all his mighty men of war for 
that in thy soul there lives and burns and shines the 
truth. To-day let us gird ourselves afresh in the 
force of this conviction—that the mightiest power in 
God’s world is to be true to the truth. Speak it, act 
it, live it through and through, with a tremendous 
conviction that God Himself is at the back of it. 
Rest and rejoice in it—that the truth in smallest 
things throbs with the omnipotence of God. 


II. Herop THE WAVERER. 
The sermon is done. Herod bids the guards take 
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the preacher back to his dungeon. And the king 
is left to himself, pacing his room thoughtfully to 
and fro; with the glow of the service upon him, and 
the force of the words stirring him. 

“ Ah, I like to hear him. An honest man—that 
is indeed the life worth living. How little a thing 
it is—what may be ouwtsede a man. Crown and 
palace and burden of my state, what are they along- 
side of a life like that! The man himself is every- 
thing—he spake the truth; he’s greater than a 
king—I envy him—I could almost change places 
with him. Better be true with a fetter on the wrist, 
than be a king and yet be false to what is right 
and good. It is a shame to keep such a man in 
a dungeon. If I could only manage it I should 
like to have him about me as my adviser.” And 
then his majesty stops and sighs. ‘‘But, alas! how 
hard it is for a king to do as he likes!” 

That is what the truth always does in God’s 
world—it uplifts the man from his surroundings. 
It shows the man the greatness that is possible to 
him, and that is demanded of him. ‘Thou a man” 
—it says—“ so great, so godlike in thine origin and 
opportunity—and yet a trembling slave of lust; a 
coward, frittering away thy life in folly, and sinking 
down lower and more helpless in thy fear. And 
thou a man !” 

And does the plain word of the preacher go yet 
deeper into Herod’s soul and stir yet another 
thought in him? Sadducee though he call himself, 
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denying the resurrection, I can think that there 
comes yet a more solemn consideration. 

‘“ Tf—outside this life there lie another life, where- 
in men do come face. to face with God—what then? 
When this hand shall drop the sceptre, and this 
head lies level with the dust, and I be all discrowned, 
disrobed, forsaken of my lords, untended by my 
guards—what then? To have lived for a present 
advantage only, and all advantage left for others to 
inherit! A slave of lust—and all the passions 
burning still, and yet that awful loneliness! O, he 
is right. Zhen to stand before God true to Him, 
true to all things noble and pure and good-—that 
is to stand fitted for His high service, to sit at His 
right hand and share the glory of the King of kings.” 

Now comes Herodias with a sneer on her lip and 
eyes that flash in scorn. The interview is a short 
one, but it has done its work. Now Herod is 
alone again—but the tone is changed. ‘“ This man 
does not understand. These preachers never do ; 
brought up in the wilderness and living out of the 
world, of course he does not know the ways of kings 
and courts. He means right enough, and I like his 
outspokenness ; but I cannot allow him to interfere 
in this matter. On the other hand, I will not let 
Herodias do as she wishes—she would put him to 
death if she could. I have put him in prison and I 
will keep him there—/or the present—that ought to 
satisfy her. And at any rate nobody can say that 
I am careless about religion—I should not hear him 
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preach if I were; it is a good deal for one in my 
position to listen to a man like that.” 

And the king sighs—‘O dear, it is so hard to be 
good.” Hard! no, Herod —it is not hard—zt 7s im- 
possible—that way. 

Ah, how many Herods there are about us still. 
Convinced of the truth, compelled to admit its 
claims, you will go a long way to meet them. But 
right across your path lies one thing that you will 
not give up. Some pleasure; some gain; some sin. 
You will do this and that ; though others may laugh 
at your scruples. You will come to hear the word— 
but you will keep it bound, prisoned, fettered. You 
will give in to it on a hundred points, but on one 
you will gag it. I tell you in the name of the very 
God you cannot rend the garment of truth and wear 
it patched and seamed at your own will. It is the 
Master’s robe and is woven throughout. Truth and 
untruth ‘‘can ne’er be equal powers.” The want of 
truth in aught is want of truthinall. The thing can 
have but one ending. Come see what that end is. 

To-day the king celebrates his birthday. Amidst 
the excitement John lies forgotten in his dungeon. 
The banquet hall is filled with brilliant company, 
and Herod splendid in his robes sits amidst the 
pomp and glitter. And now, to give a new charm 
to the entertainment, the fair daughter of Herodias 
comes in to dance before them all. And presently 
the king leans from his throne and bids the fair 

dancer ask a gift. With light steps she trips forth 
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eagerly to her mother to ask what the gift should 
be. And now, as all eyes are upon her and all listen 
curious as to the request, the girl, so young, so 
fair, cries—‘‘Give me here the Baptist’s head in a 
charger.” 

The company turn eagerly to the king. For a 
moment he pauses. Back upon him rush all those 
memories again. That man of God stood by him 
—could he kill Aim? Then within him clamoured a 
host of other voices—Herodias ; these lords about 
him; his oath’s sake; swept away in his helplessness 
there seemed no choice. With a face all grief, and 
with a quivering lip, he bade the executioner go 
forth and fetch the ghastly gift. 

Ah, Herod, you have slain John, and with that 
same sword you have thrust through all the better 
part within you—all truth and right are slain for 
evermore. 

So comes the crisis to all who halt between two 
opinions. We talk of the battle of life as if it were 
a constant daily struggle. Mere skirmishes and 
outpost duties there may be frequently : but it ts a 
matter mostly of some one or two great decisive battles 
in every man’s life. And when that battle comes to 
the man who has accustomed himself to trifle with 
the truth—hearing it; believing it; glowing in the 
admiration of it; thrilled with beautiful conceptions 
of it, but stopping short of doing it, seeing it, being 
it; then are the very joints of his armour broken ; 
thus is the man himself made false to himself. It 
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must go hard with such an one. Truth through and 
through us, in all the little words and ways of life 
—these are the troops and forces trained, disciplined, 
and armed, with which victory lies when the great 
day of battle comes. Here, in the presence of the 
Most High God, here where eternal issues open 
before us, put it to yourself. You hear the truth: 
you hear it gladly. Are you true to the truth? 
Call up again the hindrance—the besetment, the 
gain, the company, the lust—for which the truth 
is imprisoned and silenced, and wherein you are 
traitor to your better self. In upon us let there 
come the words of the Lord Jesus, so terrible, so 
solemn, dropping slowly from the gracious lips of 
Him before whom the mysteries of eternity lay 
revealed— 

If thy right hand offend thee, cut tt off. Its better 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven maimed than 
having both hands to be cast into hell-frre. 

If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out. It ts better 
for thee to enter into heaven having one eye than 
having both to be cast into hell-fire. 


Ill. Herop THE ScoRNER. 

Once more he comes before us. It is a sad scene. 
He who had heard the truth gladly has made his 
choice. The months go by—months only—but how 
altered is the man ! 

On the dreadful day of the Crucifixion, early in 
the morning, Jesus has been led bound to Pilate. 
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The Roman governor has been strangely moved by 
the Prisoner. His face and bearing seemed as if one 
of the gods had come down to earth to suffer for 
men. Awed by His Presence he cannot bring 
himself to speak the sentence. Amid the clamour 
of the crowd he catches at the word Galilee. That 
is beyond his jurisdiction, and Pilate will send 
the case to Herod for settlement. And now the 
soldiers lead on the prisoner before Herod whilst 
again the Rulers of the Temple stand and testify 
against Him. A very different man from Pontius 
Pilate is this. Cold, flippant, careless—he receives 
Jesus with a shallow curiosity as if He were some 
poor wandering magician, who should amuse the 
King with some show of His skill. Herod looked into 
that face, but his eyes saw no Divinity therein—he 
had no heart, no soul, to be touched and moved by 
the majesty of it and the infinite pity. Jesus was but 
one who might perhaps amuse him by doing some 
miracle. 

But before Herod Jesus stood with an awful 
silence. He answered him not a word. For the 
band of soldiers who came to take Him, for Judas as 
he comes to betray Him, there is a word of greeting. 
Peter, though he have denied his Lord with curses, 
has that look of love’s appeal. For Pilate there are 
many earnest words, and for His very murderers 
there is a prayer. But for Herod—silence only, 
utter unbroken silence. Not a word fell from those 
lips; we can think not a glance from that eye. All 
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that Christ could appeal to was dead—stricken 
through and through. Reverence, awe, love, truth 
are dead—the eye that sees anything but the veriest 
outside of things has been blinded. To Herod this 
Jesus and His claims are but a matter of sport. So 
follows the record—And Herod with his men of war 
set Him at nought, and mocked Him, and arrayed 
Him in a gorgeous robe and sent Him again to Pilate. 
This is a thing to be laughed at only; fit matter for 
a jest, and nothing more. Such is he who was the 
earnest hearer of the word. 

Ah! there are hosts of Herods still—men who 
once heard the truth and heard it gladly, and did 
many things. But it wasnot yieldedto. They tried 
to meet its claims half way—then the end came— 
the truth was first ¢/led with, then rejected, then 
scorned. And now if you look for the man whose 
jests are tipped with Scripture, whose noisiest 
laughter is at religion, in whom all regard for right 
and good and truth are dead, dead—you will find 
him here. The suffering Christ can move no pity ; 
His majesty compels no reverence. Here it ends. 
Herod with his men of war set Him at nought and 
_ mocked Him. 

Is there one beset with difficulty, convinced yet 
scarcely able to obey—longing to do right, yet 
bound on all sides ? Jesus Christ is not the truth 
only, but the truth, the life, the way. That which He 
commands He brings us the grace to obey. That 
which He is He gives us strength and wisdom to 
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be. In Him is our deliverance. The surrender of 
the will, the resolute submission of the soul to Him, 
is the secret of deliverance, the assurance of victory. 
As many as received Him, to them gave He power to 
become the sons of God. 


XIX. 


THE STORY OF A PRAVER-MEETING AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


‘‘But prayer was made without ceasing of the Church unto God 
for him.”—ACTs xii. 5. 


HIS is a wonderful story of the Power of 

Prayer. It is weird and tragic as a bit of Old 
Testament History. Indeed, the name of Herod is 
to the Christian Church almost all that Ahab is 
to the Jewish, and Peter comes before us in these 
earlier chapters of the Acts as another Elijah,—the 
prophet of fire.—a man from whose lips there leapt 
the lightnings of God and in whose soul there rolled 
God’s thunder. 

Herod, the grandson of the monster who massacred 
the Innocents at Bethlehem, sees an opportunity of 
making favour with the Jews by persecuting the 
Christians. He stretches out his hand to vex certain 
of the Church. The poor little bewildered Church at 
Jerusalem must have been driven to its wits’ end. 
Stephen had already been stoned to death, and 
almost all the leading men had been scattered by 
the persecution that had burst upon them. To us 
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it is easy to see all this over-ruled for a vast 
and far-reaching good. The blows of the enemies 
drove the Christians out amongst the Gentiles— 
the door was closed at Jerusalem that they might 
find the opened door in all the world outside. But 
to these threatened ones there must have seemed 
no ray of light in all the dreadful gloom. They have 
come timidly creeping back to Jerusalem, perhaps 
hoping that the storm had spent its violence. But 
again they meet, horror-stricken and overwhelmed. 
The apostle James is cast into prison, and almost 
immediately after his arrest he is slain with the 
sword. Now the trembling Church clings about 
Peter. He seems all that is left to them, the sole 
pillar of their hope,—if he is taken where can they 
look ? what can they do? Then in upon the little 
company there bursts a frightened messenger— 
‘Peter is taken—carried off to prison! and Herod 
is going to put him to death as soon as the Passover 
is over—at Eastertide’—Easter, the time of the 
Church’s joy and triumph! Yes; it was true, Peter 
was gone—marched off between the soldiers, secured 
within the prison with its great walls and guarded 
doors—there chained day and night to two soldiers, 
whilst two others keep guard over him. Escape was 
hopeless, and his death is already publicly promised 
by the king. The day, the hour, is fixed; and all 
the enemies of the Crucified are already celebrating 
their triumph. With Peter’s death all name, all 
trace of the Nazarene will pass away. 
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How the hearts of the Christians must have sunk 
down within them, sick with helplessness! So 
crushed, so bewildered, as if everything failed them ; 
all things reeling in the confusion. O these dread- 
ful times, when it seems so hopeless, so useless to 
do anything more; the conflict is so unequal! Evil 
is so appalling; so unchecked; so triumphant ; and 
God seems so far away, as if all these things scarcely 
concerned Him; and hell laughs out its hideous laugh, 
and points to further troubles coming—troubles 
so sore and so many and so mighty! What can 
one do? It seems as if there were nothing for it 
but to fling up the hands and go down in the black 
depths of despair. Stephen is slain, and James is 
slain, and now Peter is taken. The faint-hearted 
followers are failing them. False brethren are ready 
to betray them all. Fierce priests are ready to urge 
the mob to a general massacre of every suspected 
Christian, with horrors such as made the death of 
James and even Stephen almost enviable. 

Then comes a but: a blessed but. “ But prayer 
was made without ceasing of the Church unto God for 
him.” Though every other door be shut, this one 
is ever open to us—and this was their refuge and 
strength. Prayer was their element. We have seen 
in our day what has been called an attempt to go 
back to primitive custom in the Church. We can 
do nothing better, if only we go back far enough. I 
find no controversy about vestments, no going to law 
about attitudes and postures and elevation of the 
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cup. I find no mystery of the mass. I find prayer 
constant, everywhere. In the house and by the 
seaside and in the Temple; by night and by day; 
in upper rooms and house-tops. The Primitive 
Church was born in a prayer-meeting, and in the 
prayer-meeting she renewed her strength. The 
prayer-meeting is the thermometer of the Church 
—it tests what degree of warmth there is. The 
prayer-meeting is the barometer of the Church—and 
truer than some of you think the weather-glass— 
that points us to showers of blessings or to seasons 
of drought. Ay, and more than that,—not the 
measure only, but the means for securing it. The 
Church’s warming apparatus is in the prayer-meeting 
_room. The light that is in the Church comes in that 
way. A praying Church is a mighty Church; a 
praying Church is a prosperous Church; a praying 
Church is a resistless Church. He helps the Church 
most who sets himself to make the prayer-meeting 
most largely a success. 

But let us turn to this little company again. 

Can you think of them, gathered at dead of night, 
in some upper room with closed doors, and talking in 
quiet tones for fear of the Jews? If they were men 
and women like us men and women of to-day, I 
wonder if they would have prayed at all. It was 
such an utterly desperate case,—so past all help; I 
fear the possibility of his deliverance would never 
have occurred to us. 


“YT don’t see any hope whatever,” says one; “ if 
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we had only somebody of influence to plead with 
Herod, but we all are so poor. And then even if he 
were disposed to spare Peter, he has got all these 
rulers and Pharisees urging him on; I see no help.” 
And he shakes his head very sadly. 

Then says some simple soul timidly, ‘I think 
we had better pray about it.” But it was so quietly 
spoken and so far away from the thoughts that 
nobody noticed the suggestion. 

Then another shakes his head and sighs: “ You 
see Herod has publicly declared his purpose, and 
the Jews will take care to keep him up to his word. 
There is no hope.” 

‘““No hope,” says another bitterly,—‘‘ no hope; you 
see Peter is inside that iron gate and those stone 
walls. He couldn’t possibly get through them. And 
then chained day and night to the soldiers and 
watched by the sentries! Poor Peter! there is not 
a chance for him.” 

“T think we had better pray,” says the simple 
soul again, more urgently. 

“ Really, brother, do be practical! Whatever can 
prayer do in a case like this?” ask they all im- 
patiently. 

“ What can it not do?” says the simple soul. 

‘Ah, but you see God works according to law,” 
says another very solemnly. That silences them all. 
The simple soul doesn’t know what law means, most 
likely none of them do. They only think of it as 
something very dreadful indeed that shut Heaven’s 
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door and left poor Peter hopelessly in prison. And 
they sigh all round and shake their heads dolefully. 
And so poor Peter might have perished and the 
Church have died out,—all because God works by 
laws ! 

But now one knocks at the door—a familiar knock, 
the kind of knock that told of an earnest and resolute 
man. “Ah, hefe is Brother Faith,” says the simple 
soul, looking up brightly. 

“Well,” says Faith, ‘ what are you going to do?” 

Nobody speaks,—for nobody has anything to say ; 
and the simple soul is content to be quiet now Faith 
is come. 

“Have you got anything to propose?” at last one 
asks doubtfully. 

“Yes,” Faith answers almost cheerily, “I have 
I happen to know One Who has great influence with 
Herod, and could get him to change his mind about 
this matter. And besides that, He has the key of 
that iron door, and He can open it. And as for the 
soldiers, they are bound to do His bidding. He can 
loose the chains and fetch Peter out of prison and 
bring him right here in our midst. I think we had 
better speak to Him.” 

“Who can do that but Caesar?” they ask in a 
tone of disappointment. ‘And however are we to 
get at Cassar? Besides, to-morrow poor Peter is to 
die, and there is no time to communicate with him.” 

“No,” says Faith, “I don’t mean Cesar ; I mean 
One here in Jerusalem.” 
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“Well, but how can we get at Him?” objects 
another, “now at the dead of night? And what 
influence have we got with Him either?” 

“We can get at Him without any trouble,” says 
Faith ; “ andas for influence, He has bidden us come 
to Him when we are in trouble, and has pledged 
Himself to help us always,—I mean our Father in 
Fleaven.” 

“But God works according to law, you know,” 
says one; and the simple soul looks up sadly, 
wondering what Faith will say to that. 

“True,” says Faith, “and isn’t this a law—a mighty, 
deep, abiding law? that lke as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him. And 
is not this a law ?—that if we know how to give good 
gifts unto our children, our Father shall much more 
know how to give good gifts to them that ask Him. 
I believe in law,” says Faith, “but I believe at the 
back of all law, its source and strength, is the heart 
of our Father God. He can hear us and He can 
help us. And He will, Letus pray.” And without 
more ado Faith knelt down, and one by one all 
followed and they began to pray. 

O Faith! verily thou hast logic and philosophy 
and common-sense and the promises and everything 
on thy side,—for thou hast God. 


Now as the little company begin to pray, let us 
draw near and join them. Think again of their 
helplessness,—how it seemed as if their enemies 
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were going to ride roughshod over them, as if evil 
were so enthroned and girt about with might that 
it is no good trying to fight against it. Ah, what a 
refuge and strength it is to go up out of the confusion 
into the Presence of the King of kings,—the Lord 
of all power and might. What a blessedness to lose 
in Him the weary sense of helplessness; to get 
away from themselves and their weakness, and to 
stay themselves on Omnipotence. In this presence 
hope springs up again. ‘Truth and right and good- 
ness are not deserted,—they are not left to be the 
prey of the Evil One. God, the living God, is with 
them. How strong are they now! How they begin 
to look down upon Herod and all his men of war. 
What were bolts and bars to such a God as theirs ? 
O blessed, thrice blessed, is he who knows what 
it is to find in God’ such a refuge and strength,— 
such a present help in trouble ! 

As they pray on they get to the very heart of 
God. They come up to the Holy Hill of Zion by 
way of the Cross, and they meet not only with the 
infinitely High and Holy and Mighty—lo! their own 
Faithful Redeemer bendeth over them in tenderest 
pity and eagerness to help. Was not this poor 
trembling Church the very chosen, the Bride of 
God’s dear Son, for whom He had lain down His 
life? What then? If God had given His Son for 
their sakes, would He, could He, withhold His help? 
How bold faith grows as it asks,—how it urges its 
plea,—“I will not let Thee go except Thou bless 
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me. It goes leaping to higher heights,—from 
asking to expecting, and from expecting to claiming. 
O Herod! you cannot succeed against this,—in 
vain all your plans and purposes,—in vain your 
wretched promises,—iron gates and prison doors 
and guard of soldiers, all must fail. This little 
company has got hold of Omnipotence. And lo! as 
they pleaded there fell upon them a holy hush as 
if God passed by, and the word was spoken to the 
heart—“ Thy prayer is heard,”—and prayer was 
turned to praise. 


And now, leaving the little company to their prayer- 
meeting, let us go forth to see how it fares with 
Peter. We pass along the quiet streets until we 
reach the great prison gates, massive and guarded. 
Then on past the first and second ward, with posted 
sentinels who watch the passages through all the 
night. And here is Peter’s cell, with the soldiers 
at the door; and within Peter himself,—chained by 
heavy fetters to the soldiers who lie on either side of 
him. Poor Peter! the sentence has gone out that 
to-morrow he must die,—die amidst every condition 
that should afford his enemies a gloating triumph ; 
and amidst circumstances that should seem like 
a death-blow to the Church of his blessed Master. 
Little wonder if amidst those harsh discomforts we 
find him cast down and afraid, beset with grief and 
fear. But look, here he lies, the sandals cast off from 
his feet, his girdle loosened, and he himself as/eep, 
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Well, what else should he be doing ? Of old he slept 
because the flesh was weak ; now he sleeps because 
his faith is strong. Ah, it is the very climax of faith 
when it has learnt to sleep. Death stands at the 
door, but what of that? The God Whom he serves 
is able to deliver out of Herod’s hand. God breathed 
His own good-night about His faithful servant, and 
gave His beloved sleep. 

Soul, has thy faith learnt to sleep? Many a man 
can fight the good fight of faith, who cannot sleep 
the good sleep of faith. To hand one’s self and all 
things right over into the sure and blessed keeping 
of our Father, and then to be untroubled though 
all the pack of hell be loosed and clamouring at the 
door, that is a triumph indeed. Then is the prison 
floor a couch that the restless Herod might envy. 
Sleep on, thou saint of God; sleep on, and dream of 
the morrow, thy coronation day. 

Now suddenly the dungeon is illuminated as with 
the glory of the Lord. Peter’s dreams are disturbed 
—is the dreadful day here, and do the soldiers rouse 
him for his death? “Rise up quickly.” Then Peter 
saw the angel of the Lord, he felt the fetters loosened, 
and they fell noiselessly to the ground; and forth 
he went, past the soldiers, and past the gate, and 
through the street. Then the angel was gone, and 
Peter stood under the starry heavens—free. At first 
his thoughts went up to God to thank Him for 
His great deliverance. Then his thoughts went 
away to the little company that had met in prayer 
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for him. He hurried to the house of Mary the 
mother of John. And he found the door shut! The 
dungeon door was opened ; the prison gate fell back 
before him ; but here were they, praying that Peter 
might be fetched out of prison, and they had for- 
gotten to leave their own front door on the latch 
for him. The only place that Peter found impassable 
was the house of his friends! Is it not often so— 
that we have more faith than expectation? We 
have confidence in God, but we forget to look out 
for the answer to our prayer. Have we not heard 
of the little maiden who when the church met to 
pray for rain took her big umbrella with her; and 
when the congregation came out to find their prayers 
answered, they almost forgot to be thankful in their 
concern about their dresses and bonnets, whilst she 
went safely sheltered on her way? When you 
begin to pray, let faith set the door of expectation 
open. It is.a parable with many lessons for all of 
us,—the little company upstairs praying that Peter 
might be released ; and all the time Peter is standing 
outside and cannot come in, because there is nobody 
to open the door for him. So is it that many go on 
praying for forgiveness of sin, and they forget to 
go to the door to see if the Saviour is there. Many 
are praying for the peace and joy of the indwelling 
Christ, and lo! He Himself is standing without 
knocking and waiting if they would but open unto 
Him and let Him come in. 

Poor Peter! it seemed a cold reception for him, 
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standing there and knocking thus. And the more 
earnestly and fervently they prayed, the less likely 
they were to hear him. He knocks again, and 
louder. And the damsel Rhoda, hearing some one, 
creeps timidly to listen. They were times of peril, 
and all kinds of dreadful things might happen; and 
fearfully she asked who it was. Jt was Peter. And 
in very joy, without staying to open the door, she 
ran in and carried the good tidings,— Peter 1s 
come.” 

“Nonsense,” said one, “you are mad.” Ah, they 
were a little like us of to-day, it seems. 

“But I am sure it is he: I heard his voice,” 
persisted the damsel. 

Then said one and another rather frightened,— 
“Tt ts hts ghost.” 

It is wonderful what people will believe in sooner 
than believe in answers to prayer. 

Then the company crept timidly to the door. 
Yes, there was Peter himself, and he told them 
how the Lord had sent an angel and delivered him. 

Then I can think they saw why this mystery of 
Peter’s imprisonment had been permitted,—that they 
might prove the mighty power of prayer. And Peter 
went forth beyond the reach of Herod. But a little 
time after, Herod himself, in all his splendour, whilst 
yet the flattery of the people rang in his ears, was 
smitten by the angel of the Lord and gave up the 
ghost. 

Do let us believe in God. And if we believe at all 
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let there be no Limit to our faith, since there is no 
limit to the power and goodness of our God. We 
have access to the same God; let us make much 
use of it. If Herod be dead, his successors are still 
very much alive. There are many rulers of public 
opinion who do stretch out their hands to vex the 
Church. Others are there whose lust hates that 
which condemns their indulgence. Our power to 
triumph over our foes is in our power to pray. O 
for men and women who will stir themselves to take 
hold of God and to plead with Him! What hosts 
are there who lie away from the reach of the Gospel, 
high and low: those whose lives are given up to 
luxurious self-indulgence, and those who are utterly 
brutal and degraded? They seem to be behind 
walls and gates; altogether beyond our reach; and 
bound by the chains of evil. How can we get at 
them? As the little company got at Peter,—dy the 
power of prayer. Pray, my brother, my sister—pray 
for the drunkards; pray for the lustful; pray for 
the ungodly. Pick out individual cases for which 
to pray. Be definite and persistent and expectant. 
Amongst us there are old besetting sins, that are 
riveted upon wrist and ankle, binding men and 
women in a miserable bondage, making them useless 
to the Church,—avarice, ill-temper, worldliness, luke- 
warmness, prejudice, pride. There are thousands 
who might be standing proclaiming the Word of the 
Lord and casting out devils in the name of Jesus 
Christ, if only their fetters were broken and their 
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prison doors were opened; men and women who 
might be rendering splendid service for Christ, if 
only they were wholly given up to Him. Their 
gold is under lock and key, and it wants a strong 
angel of the Lord to loosen it. They are shut up 
in an inner dungeon of indifference or laziness, 
bound by the opinion of those about them, as Peter 
was by the chains of the soldiers. What can we 
do? One thing—and if that be well done we shall 
triumph. Pray. Get little companies of Christians 
in one another’s houses to pray. Have little praying 
parties: have praying “at homes.” God is ready 
to repeat the miracles of His grace to-day if the 
Church has but faith to ask for them. He can 
fetch the prisoned ones out of their dungeons. Let 
there be but continual prayer, and assuredly there 
shall be continual triumph. Let but prayer be made 
without ceasing of the Church unto God; and rulers 
shall be powerless for mischief, and prison doors 
shall be opened, and again it shall be recorded,— 
““ The word of God grew and multiplied.” 


XX. 


THE TWO-FOLD REST. 


“*T will give you rest.” —MATTHEW xi. 28. 
‘Ve shall find rest.”--MATTHEW xi. 29. 


Part |].—Tue Rest GIven. 


ERE is a two-fold rest—a rest that is gven, 

and a rest that is found. Both are in Jesus, 
in Jesus only; but the two are very different, and 
differently obtained. 

The first is rest by what Christ takes off our 
shoulders and carries for us. “Come unto Me,” 
saith He, “all ye that labour and are heavy laden.” 
That rest is ours simply by coming to Him. It is 
not dependent upon our learning or upon our service, 
but only upon our coming. That rest is a gift, 
complete and secured alike to all who come to Him; 
then is it ours at once and as fully as it ever can be. 
All true Christians have that rest. 

But few have the second. That is not given—it 
is to be found. That is for those who enter Christ’s 
school and learn of Him; who go into Christ’s 
service and work for Him. And it is theirs more 
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and more as they go on learning and serving. 
“Learn of Me,” saith He. ‘Take My yoke upon 
you, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” This 
is rest by a yoke put on, as the other is rest by a 
yoke put off. 

At the outset, it is very needful for us to hear 
these words aright ; and that can only be by coming 
to Him Who spake them at the first. Dried fruits 
may keep something of their flavour, but they lose 
the bloom, and shape, and beauty ; they lack all the 
surroundings of foliage and garden wealth, and 
the glory of the skies beneath which they grow. 
Alas ! how shrivelled and hard is this great utter- 
ance as it falls from our lips. That which no man 
could ever have thought, any man may well hesitate 
to utter. Only the great Heart that held the world 
could have spoken these words; and only He can 
speak them still. Think of Him looking forth upon 
all the burdened and heavy-laden, conscious that 
in Him there is that which meets the want of the 
whole world. Many men in every age have 
clamoured fiercely for the world’s heeding, and have 
cried aloud: ‘Come unto me, and I will give you 
happiness, honour, excitement, splendour, wealth, 
health.” How much more perfect was His know- 
ledge of the world’s need Who bent over it and said: 
“T will give you rest.” It is good to think that once 
in the midst of men there stood One Who spake 
thus. But it is better still to think that He stands 
in our midst and speaks thus zow. This ‘Come 
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unto Me,” implies a present and approachable Christ : 
Christ within reach of me and within my reach. 
Those eyes that search all secrets, so full of tenderest 
pity, look on thee and me, and as if there were no 
other to be helped He saith to us, J will give you rest. 
It shall avail us nothing to hear a thousand sermons 
about these words, no matter how splendid; the 
blessedness is ours only as we come to Him. We 
cannot come in the wrong way if we do but come— 
with fearful step, groping in blindness, only coming, 
the gift is ours. At His feet these words fall from 
His lips like healing balm, like the great hush of 
His authority over the winds and waves. Come unto 
Me—blessed be God, it is not far to go. It is to 
set thought and heart upon Him, to look up saying, 
“Here am I, Lord,—for Thou didst call me, and 
I am come.” Strange, indeed, is it that this is ever 
the last thing we do—coming right away to Jesus. 
We go anywhere and to anything sooner than alone 
to Him; and yet nothing else can avail us. Salva- 
tion is too great a work for any short of the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself; and the Saviour is too eager 
for our help to entrust it to other hands. Come unto 
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I will—the music grows richer and sweeter with 
every note. Stay yourselfupon that word. Venture 
your all for eternity upon it. It is fixed and 
unalterable. Now can we hold Him by this truth. 
Now is it no more a matter in which my Master 
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hath any choice. By that “I will” He hath bound 
Himself, and bound Himself to me. I will give. 
It is wholly without condition. There is here 
nothing about learning of Him or taking His yoke ; 
nothing even about repentance and faith and feeling. 

But are they not needful ? 

Of course they are, and because they are needful 
they shall be given with the gift. My Master doth not 
cheat me by setting the gift on the pinnacle of the 
Temple, and promising it with much show of grace 
if I can but getit. Never, never. He gives repent- 
ance, faith, feeling—all that can make the gift most 
gracious and most complete His bounty delights to 
bestow. 

And now do you ask, What ts the rest? Well, 
different persons will set most store upon different 
aspects of it, and the rest is fullest and completest 
where most of all the burden of life presses. To 
some it is above all else rest from the mystery, the 
loneliness, the burden of life. In Jesus Christ there 
is the revelation of a Love in which we rest. God’s 
love is ours—the rest and blessedness as of a little 
wearied child that hath found again the mother’s 
arms and rests against her heart. God's great love 
underlies and commences as well as over-arches and 
completes every other gift that Christ gives to us. 
Life is, indeed, a burden of mystery. Here are we, 
so shaped by circumstances, and yet with such pos- 
sibilities for good or evil within us; so hemmed in 
by the present, and yet with eternity lying about 
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us; so dependent upon this world, and yet ever 
feeling its wretched insufficiency ; at times longing 
to be holy, and yet with such temptations and 
impulses to evil; so weak, and yet with desires, 
ambitions, longings thai are infinite. Life is a thing 
of distractions. Earth holds us, though Heaven 
beckons and Death threatens, and we alternately 
hug the world and hate it ; we sigh for Heaven, and 
then despise it; we dread Death, yet play with it. 
And Jesus Christ looks forth pitifully upon us, and 
bids us come unto Him. In Him life loses all its 
loneliness. With us everywhere and in everything 
there is an abiding Presence—helpful, comforting, 
delivering. God is no more only the great Creator 
afar off, but my Father, stooping to take my hand, 
teaching me that I am dear, unutterably dear to His 
heart ; that for me He hath most gracious and most 
glorious purposes ; and all the way of life is but the 
path in which He is leading me on to truer blessed- 
ness ; developing and ennobling me. The feverish 
worry and over-eagerness of life fall from our 
shoulders as we rest in His care. The fierce and 
hungry desires that went out after the world are 
uplifted, and now find in Him their rest and satis- 
faction. There is deep, true, blessed rest in the 
revelation of the Father. 

Then out of this infinite love there comes the next 
step in our rest. Behind us there is a past that 
we cannot conceal; that awful procession of deeds 
and words and wishes: and all the life’s influence 
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following us. A past which cannot be left behind ; 
a burden that grows each day. No skill, no 
desperate effort can loosen the knots. In our midst 
there standeth One Who saith: ‘‘Come unto Me, 
and I will give you rest.” ow we need not. stay 
to understand, rejoicing in the fact that the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins. Blessed 
be God, there are thousands who do know what it 
is to come to Him! One touch of that Hand, and 
the burden is gone. Cast behind God’s back ;— 
buried in the depth of the sea ;—remembered against 
us no more for ever ;—removed from us as far as 
the East is from the West,—this is ours in Christ 
Jesus. ‘‘ Being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Think 
of the disciples tossed in the storm upon the lake, 
when the great waves surged about the little craft ; 
hung over them in awful threatening, crouched to 
spring upon them again, then leapt roaring and 
hissing as if impatient for their prey. Before, 
behind, above, beneath the cruel waters that gathered 
in their strength against them. Then suddenly He 
came, with outstretched Hand. Se siéi//—and there 
was a great calm; and the starry heaven looked 
down upon the sleeping sea. Think not that His 
Power and Love have spent themselves—nay 
indeed, no more than His sun has speut its light 
and heat. Open the ear of the heart ; He speaks 
now, to you—Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
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And for the future, as from the past, He ts our 
peace. Born of God, we are now of His family and 
household. If children, then heirs ; being trained 
and fitted for a high estate, until we are of age and 
enter upon our great inheritance. So do we stand. 
About us the ceaseless, all-controlling love of God ; 
behind us a past in which all condemnation ‘is for 
ever hushed ; before us, growing nearer and clearer, 
the sunny distance of the Father’s house. Believing, 
we have entered into rest. 

Will you have it all—a gift, a gift for you? Some 
time since, as I was stepping into the train at New- 
castle, a gentleman came up to me and said he was 
going my way, and if I did not object he would take 
his seat in the same compartment, as he had been 
wanting to see me. I was very glad to have his 
company. He was good enough to say that he 
had met with a story a little while before which he 
thought might serve me. A friend of his, living 
some few miles from Newcastle, was walking along 
a railway siding going from the main line to a 
colliery, when he looked down upon a roughly-built 
cottage, and noticed that the daylight showed 
through the loose tiles on the roof. He wondered 
if anybody could be living in a place that appeared so 
cheerless, and coming round to the front he found 
an old woman and her grown-up daughter. At 
once he said within himself that he would see the 
place was made more comfortable before the winter 
came, and then hurried on his way. But the good 
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purpose was forgotten, and he never thought of the 
place again until one morning some few weeks after 
he drew up his blind and looked out to find two or 
three inches of snow on the ground. At once his 
heart smote him for his forgetfulness. He had that 
day to go to Newcastle, and it occurred to him that 
at any rate a pair of blankets would do something 
towards adding to the comfort of the couple. He 
reached his house with the big brown-paper parcel, 
and thought he would have the pleasure of taking 
them himself. As he passed the window the old 
woman was looking out, and he held up the parcel, 
thinking she would understand that he was bringing 
something for her. But she only frowned angrily 
and shook her head. He opened the door; when 
the old woman bade him angrily begone; she did 
not want to buy any of his goods, she said, and 
slammed the door against him. ‘ Why,” he said, 
“she thinks I want to sell them! No wonder she 
is so vexed, needing them so badly. I must make 
her understand that it is a gift.” He opened the 
door again and got in. More fiercely than ever 
she bade him begone. He saw that she was stone 
deaf, and that her daughter was not at home. What 
could he do? ‘To leave the parcel would only be 
to have it flung after him in the snow. 

“T will show her what it is,” he said to himself, 
“perhaps she will understand then,” and he untied 
the parcel. 

But the sight of the warm blankets only made 
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her more conscious of her need and her poverty, 
and she turned away indignantly. “ Why don’t you 
go away? I have told you I don’t want them.” 

What could he do? He took one out and held 
it up full length and breadth, and smiled and nodded 
his head, but it seemed only like the insinuating 
wiles of some resolute peddler, and aggravated her 
the more. 

“Why don’t you go away when I tell you?” 
she cried. 

Then yet another effort suggested itself. Taking 
the blanket he threw it right round her and burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

Then the meaning of it all flashed upon her. 
Looking up, almost afraid to ask the question, she 
asked: “For me?” He nodded his head and 
smiled. 

“A gift?” she asked again, her hope growing 
bolder. Again he nodded his head. 

“A gift for me!” she repeated to herself. She 
stroked it with her hands and felt the warmth of it, 
then laughed and cried for very joy ; she grasped his 
hands, and thanked him with all her heart, whilst 
the tears streamed down her wrinkled cheeks. 

Alas that our blessed Master should have such 
trouble to force His gifts upon us! Alas that we 
are so deaf, so blind to His great love! J will give 
you rest, saith He. Take it. Wrap it about you. 
Rest in it with adoring gratitude. A gift—a gift 
for me! 


XXI. 


THE TWO-FOLD REST. 


“¢T will give you rest.” MATTHEW xi. 28. 
‘Ve shall find rest.” —MATTHEW xi. 29. 


Part JJ.—Tue Rest Founp. 


E have already spoken of the rest e7ven—com- 

plete and absolute; ours as fully and freely 
the moment we come to Jesus as ever it can be ours. 
We may go on for ever finding a greater fulness in 
the gift, but it can never be more perfectly our own. 
Rest by the revelation of the Father; rest by the 
forgiveness of sin; rest by the promised inheritance 
of the future. This must ever be accepted as a gift. 
We cannot buy it by any merit; we cannot earn it 
by any service. And because this must ever come 
first, let us once more rejoice to make it our own. 
Once more we would have the sweetness of this 
music—Come unto Me. Our thoughts and hearts go 
forth to greet Him. J will give you vest. Let His 
great love inspire our boldness. Now put in your 
claim: ‘“ Lord Jesus, I am come for the gift which 
Thou hast graciously promised,” There are but two 
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concerned in the matter, and they are never far 
apart—ye and Me; the heavy-laden soul and the 
meek and lowly Jesus. Within reach of His presence, 
with Him held and bound to us by His word, it is our 
own fault if we take another step with the burden 
on our shoulder. He does not specify the burden, 
or we should every one of us think that ours was 
certainly not the one described. It may be a burden 
of grief that we cannot grieve for our sins. It may 
be a burden of longing that we could long for Him. 
It may be the burden of a stupid dulness and 
deadness; a hateful indifference. It may be a 
burden of indecision ; a burden of fickleness. Some- 
times the heaviest burden that is borne is the burden 
.of mo burden; the load that breaks the heart is 
because the heart is not heavy laden. It may bea 
vague indefinite want, too subtle for words; a thing 
we are conscious of like a mist,—we try to grasp it 
—then it is gone. Well, whatever the burden, the 
rest is promised to you. O for the power to utter 
this Come, Come, COME with His resistless grace, 
with His own sweet tenderness. He Whose pitiful 
Face bends over you, Who searcheth you through, 
speaks now to you as if there were no other—“ Come 
unto Me, and I will give you rest.” 

But for those who have found this rest there 
remaineth yet another rest that is not a gift. It is 
a deeper, fuller, soul rest: a satisfaction of the 
heart. And this rest is to be found only in learning 
of Him, and in His service, Learn of Me, for [am 
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meck and lowly in heart: Take My yoke upon you, and 
ye shall find rest. 

Learn of Me. Not about Jesus only, but learn 
from Him. Let Him be the Teacher. No two 
things are so much alike and yet so far off as these 
two—about Him and of Him. There are three 
things we can do when we are going to learn. 

We can lock at ourselves. And just think how dull 
and stupid we are; how very much unlike all the 
clever and learned people about us; and we can 
sigh and fret and wish that we were only gifted 
and brilliant. Some people do that, and think it 
is religion—a sort of airing and exercising their 
modesty! Of all follies, surely there is none greater 
than that. 

Or, instead of looking at ourselves, we may /ook 
at the lesson. ‘Ne may think how hard it is, and 
frighten our silly selves, and puzzle our poor brains 
over imaginary difficulties until we just give up in 
despair. And day after day we may do that, sighing 
and wishing that we could learn, yet never trying 
because it looks so hard. Well, some people do 
that, too, and call it their religion! Looking up at 
what they want to be, and sighing that it is so hard; 
and then beginning the process again next time they 
think of it. 

The third way open to us is ¢o think of the Teacher. 
And that is the way to get all we want. You 
cannot make yourself stronger by thinking about 
your weakness. Take it for granted that you are 
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the very dullest and stupidest soul that ever was or 
ever can be. It may be true. Take it for granted 
that yours is the hardest and most perplexing lesson 
that ever any poor child sat down to learn. Most 
likely it is not—but do not discuss it any more. 
Let all that lead on to this conclusion: [fever I learn 
anything I shall need a very clever teacher. And then 
look up to see what kind of a Teacher you have. 
Ah! then do all difficulties vanish. ‘Learn or Me,” 
saith He, “ror I AM MEEK AND LOWLY IN HEART.” 

Do you notice that Christ does not describe our 
character, but He sets Himself before us. He speaks, 
not of what is on our shoulder, but of what is in His 
heart. Jam meek and lowly. Was there ever yet 
any other teacher who set this forth as his qualifi- 
cation? The very words have been rescued and 
redeemed from their low estate by Jesus Christ’s use 
of them. Until He came they meant something 
mean and contemptible. Meekness and lowliness 
were not virtues, but vices—dqualities that moved 
men’s scorn until Jesus Christ came to reveal their 
beauty. 

Teachers and professors generally set their many 
titles after their names to proclaim their greatness 
and learning. But our Master's claim to be our 
Teacher is that He does not seek the brilliant and 
splendid scholars who promise great things, and who 
can do without much help. He comes seeking the 
dull scholars, the scholars who think that they will 
never get on. “J am meek and lowly in heart.” It 
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is as if He said, “I do not lose My temper with 
those who are slow and backward. I do not get 
angry with those who forget, and who need to learn 
the same thing again and yet again. I am not sharp 
and hasty. I can bear with failure. Come and. 
learn of Me.” 

Very wonderful is it to associate these words with 
the outburst of Christ’s joy which precedes them. 
“T thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and HAST REVEALED THEM UNTO BABES... . 
All things are delivered unto Me of My Father... . 
Come unto Me, all ye that are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of Me.” 

Thou hast revealed these things unto babes. It is 
good to remember that the great feats and achieve- 
ments of our life are learnt without any lessons, 
without any schools, without any professors. . We 
learn to eat and drink, to talk, to walk, to call things 
by their names, not as the result of lessons. They 
come to us without any teacher. Think of some 
great German professor, master of a score of 
mysterious matters, author of a dozen prodigiously 
learned books, and now he sits down to learn this 
troublesome English language, with its lawlessness 
of pronunciation. And as he blunders over it, 
growing angry at such unreasonable variations, think 
how little it ever cost ws. The foreigners’ lips and 
teeth and tongue have to be drilled to express some 
of our combinations, and the memory is piled with 
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words like cough and plough, and dough and enough. 
And we never remember any difficulty! Of course 
not, you say; it is our mother tongue. Ah, 
blessed ‘‘of course ’”’—zt was revealed unto the babe. 
That which the German professor finds so difficult 
we learnt without any trouble. It came to us— 
how? By lying in the mother’s arms, by looking 
into the mother’s face, by watching the mother’s 
lips. Zhou hast revealed these things unto babes. 

-These sublime things—the speech of heaven, the 
love of the Father, the mystery of trust, the mind 
which is in Christ, the secrets of the true and 
blessed life, are not learned by hard lessons; they 
cannot be taught by lecturers and professors, we 
must come to Jesus and learn of Him, It is by 
listening to Him that we learn to talk; by resting 
on His love we learn to grow; by holding His hand 
we learn to walk ; to come unto Him and tarry with 
Him is to learn, and yet is it to forget the difficulty 
of the lesson in the patience and skill of the Teacher. 
The Master is lost in the Friend, and the lesson is 
all love. So do we learn of Him, not by struggling 
to understand great mysteries, not by desperate 
efforts, but looking at Him, until by the law of 
imitating what we love we are changed by beholding ; 
by trying to please Him in all things; by trying ?— 
nay, the memory so treasures the example that effort 
is gone—by speaking as He speaks, by thinking as 
He thinks, by feeling as He feels, by willing as He 
wills. Thus this fuller rest begins. 
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Then this rest is ours by service. “ Take My yoke 
upon you, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
How do we read these words? Is the picture that 
of the Lord standing as a gracious and gentle Master, 
with the staff of His authority in His hand, to guide 
rather than smite ; whilst He points to the yoke as 
the implement of service, and invites us to come and 
put our neck beneath it; and then that we two may go 
on together through life, having one will, one work, 
one way? That is blessed indeed ; and that is rest. 
Rest in submission, rest in glad surrender and stead- 
fast obedience. It is indeed soul-rest when His will 
and our will are one; when He takes the control of 
our life, and with it the responsibility, and we seek 
only to please Him. This is rest indeed—to find 
the fever of earth’s ambitions die out of the blood; 
to find the clamouring claiinants for our service 
silenced and rebuked by the Blessed Lord, Who 
only knows us, and Who alone satisfies us; to find 
duty growing into a delight, the yoke made ‘‘ sweet” 
for us, as early translators delighted to render it, 
lined with the soft velvet of His loving-kindness ; 
to prove the paths by which He leads us pleasant- 
ness ; to have no choice but His will, and no desire 
but His service—this is rest, indeed. 

But this, all this, is by no means the picture which 
we may set before us. A yoke ts never made for one. 
The picture is of our Blessed Master standing with 
His neck beneath the yoke of service; and the other 
side is empty. “Soul,” saith He, “ wilt thou take 
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this place by Me, and put thy neck beneath My 
yoke? Then thou shalt find rest.” Then is that 
very yoke the bond of our union and communion. 
Then, indeed, is life but one work, one way, one 
will. He gently quickening my laggard steps, and 
as gently restraining my over-eagerness; and J, by 
my presence, ministering to my Lord—His company, 
His yoke-fellow, His comfort, and His rest. This 
is the fulness of the blessed rest which He seeks 
to bestow. 

Yet is not this all. I had finished my sermon 
once, and ended here, when a good man came to 
me and said: ‘‘I wish I had known what you were 
going to preach about. I could have told you 
something.” 

“Well, my friend,” I said, “it is very good of 
you. May I not have it still?” 

“Do you know why His yoke is light, sir? If 
not, I think I can tell you.” 

“Well, because the good Lord helps us to carry 
it, I suppose.” 

‘“No, sir,” he explained, shaking his head; “I 
think I know better than that. You see when I 
was a boy at home, I used to drive the oxen in 
my father’s yoke. And the yoke was never made 
to balance, sir, as you said.” (I had referred to the 
Greek word. But how much better it was to know 
the real thing.) 

He went on triumphantly: “ Father’s yokes were 
always made heavier one side than the other. Then, 
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you see, we should put a weak bullock in alongside 
of a strong bullock, and the light end would come 
on the weak bullock, because the stronger one had 
the heavy part of it on his shoulder.” 

Then his face lit up as he said: “ That is why 
the yoke is easy and the burden is light; because 
the Lord’s yoke is made after the same pattern, and 
the heavy end 1s upon His shoulder.” 

So shall ye find rest to your soul. 


XI. 


THE HOPEFULNESS OF JESUS CHRIST. 
‘* He shall not fail nor be discouraged.” —IsataH xlil. 4. 


HAT a gloriously hopeful book the Bible is! 

Our God is the God of Hope ; and the Bible 

is the Book of Hope—-the book of the world’s hope. 
What a triumphant hope runs through it, like the 
river of God brimming up into light and music at 
the gates of Paradise and ever swelling until it finds 
its fulness in the Book of the Revelation! The God of 
Hope—is a title not often thought of, and the claims 
to the title may be easily overlooked. It is good to 
dwell upon the sublime manifestations of hope that 
meet us again and again in the Word of God. Look 
at it at the Fall. The words have but just fallen like 
the benediction of God upon the work of His hands 
— It is very good”"’—when there comes the misery 
of man’s disobedience, the beginning of earth’s 
anguish and curse. Yet even here the angel of 
hope can speak the promise of victory—‘‘ The seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head ’—the 
curse should be undone, and Paradise restored. And 
lo! as the sorrowful parents come forth, Peace is left 
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behind, and Joy has fled back to Heaven, yet Hope 
folded her wings, and spake like her Lord: “TI will 
never leave thee ; I will never forsake thee.” 

See it again as the little company step forth from 
the Ark. The world has been swept away by the 
waters of destruction as if past all remedy ; yet first 
to greet them is the angel of Hope, and the assurance 
is given that summer and winter, seedtime and 
harvest shall never fail: and the rainbow—very 
emblem of Hope, heaven’s sunshine mingling with 
earth's tears—spans the sky. 

See it again in the story of Joshua. Though Israel 
has wandered grumbling for forty years in the wil- 
derness, though Moses is dead, wearied with their 
perverseness, yet turn to the first chapter and see 
what a brave hope rings throughit all: “ Be of good 
courage. Fear not. Only be. . . very courageous. 
There shall not any man be able to stand before thee 
all the days of thy life.” 

Yet more wonderful, perhaps most wonderful of 
all, is it to pass from the awful hour of the Crucifixion, 
when Heaven was hidden in darkness, and Heli’s 
triumph seemed all unhindered and unreproved, to 
the rapturous hope that fills the early chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles. It is to pass from horrid 
night with ghastly terrors to the glory of the fullest 
noon, to compare the language of the disciples at the 
two stages. Think of the disciples who went on 
their dreary way to Emmaus, making their sad com- 
munications one to another, and turning to the 
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Unknown One who had joined them. ‘Art thou 
only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known 
the things which are come to pass? .. . how the 
chief priests and our rulers delivered Him to be con- 
demned to death, and have crucified Him? But we 
trusted that it had been He which should have re- 
deemed Israel.” Pass from that to the defiant glad- 
ness of the disciples but a little later—Acts iv. 23-30: 
‘“‘ And being let go, they went to their own company, 
and reported all that the chief priests and elders had 
said unto them. And when they heard that, they 
lifted up their voice to God with one accord, and 
said, Lord, Thou art God, which hast made heaven 
and earth and the sea and all that in them is: Who 
by the mouth of Thy servant David hast said, Why 
did the heathen rage, and the people imagine vain 
things ?. . . For of a truth against Thy Holy Child 
Jesus Whom Thou hast anointed, both Herod, and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of 
Israel, were gathered together, for to do whatsoever 
Thy hand and Thy counsel determined before to be 
done. And now, Lord, behold their threatenings : 
and grant unto Thy servants, that with all boldness 
they may speak Thy word. . .. And when they had 
prayed, the place was shaken where they were as- 
sembled together, and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God with 
boldness.” 

Again and again in the Epistles is there this 
rapturous outburst of hope ; until it finds its glorious 
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consummation in the Book of Revelation, and all the 
universe rings with the Hallelujah Chorus. 

Now if we are to be true servants of God and 
disciples of Jesus Christ we must be partakers of 
this glowing hopefulness. To be discouraged is to 
fail. To hope is to be strong. The prayer of St. 
Paul for the Christians in Rome we need often offer 
for ourselves. Now the God of Hope fill you with all 
joy and peace in beheving, that ye may abound in hope, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. This strong 
hope is essential to the successful worker. The 
good soldier of Jesus has for his helmet the hope of 
salvation. God can do wonders with very feeble 
instruments, but I do not know that God ever did 
anything with doleful men or women—except perhaps 
in the case of Jonah, and that is much more of a 
warning than an encouragement. The frightened 
souls who faint sooner than draw a sword are not 
worth much to God or man. These doleful counsellors 
who would have you never wet your feet until you 
have learned to swim, are a greater hindrance to the 
Church of God than the forces of the enemy outside. 
If you would do any good in the world you must 
carry a brave heart and cheery courage. Do not 
think of hope as wholly a matter of temperament, 
nature, disposition. The Spirit of God comes to 
impart this gift; and the best remedy for gloomy 
doubts is a baptism of the Holy Ghost. Hope grows 
strong as it feeds upon the promises. When the 
sun shines and the south winds blow I have seen 
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the old thornbush covered with dainty blossoms 
scenting all the air ; and the very bramble-begins to 
show some signs of life and promise of fruit. Pray 
for hope. “ That ye may abound in hope, through 
the power of the Holy Ghost.” Our hope is to 
overflow. Listen to St. Paul on board the ship 
when the cargo is cast overboard, and the tackling 
loosed, and all hope of safety is gone; yet with what 
brave gladness he cries: “Sirs, be of good cheer. 
There shall be no loss of any man’s life among you.” 
Peace and Joy and Hope—it is a blessed trinity. 
Peace that hushes all with holy calm. Joy that 
flows over into song. Hope that points ever onward 
and upward and tells of yet better things to be. Of 
every one of us this word should be true—He shall 
not fail nor be discouraged. ‘Trust in God and be 
infallible. Trust in God, and carry ever a sunny 
hope that nothing can destroy and nothing dim. 

The hope of the world ts in Jesus Christ. It is 
well to begin this chapter a little farther back, at 
the twenty-eighth verse of the previous chapter. 
The Most High God speaks: “I beheld, and there 
was no man; even among them, and there was no 
counsellor, that, when I asked of them, could answer 
a word. Behold, they are all vanity; their works 
are nothing: their molten images are wind and 
confusion.” 

Man cannot find within himself the remedy for 
the ills of humanity. What can the gospels of the 
day—the gospels of a day—do for either the masses 
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or the classes? Turn to the dirty, the drunken, 
the dishonest. Carry them your gospel of culture, 
of education, of refinement. Transform them if you 
can from the masses into the classes—put grammar 
into their mouths, and finery upon their shoulders, 
and luxury upon their walls. Have you finished ? 
How are you going to cast out the devils of pride: 
of lust: of selfishness? Is it not amongst these 
very cultured classes that you have such scenes of 
debauchery in the West End of London as the East 
End knows nothing about ? Your culture does not 
make men lowly, and loving, and brotherly, and 
Christlike. We cannot cast out these devils. We 
either shut our eyes and ears to it all: or else we 
give in to it, and actually legislate for its protection. 
Hope for humanity cannot come from man. 

But when all is black and hopeless there is 
another Behold. The rosy morning fills the sky: 
Behold My Servant, whom I uphold; Mine Elect, in 
Whom My soul delighteth: I have put My Spirit upon 
Him: He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. 
He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause His voice to be 
heard in the street. A bruised reed shall He not break, 
and the smoking flax shall He not quench: He shall 
bring forth Judgment unto truth. He shall not fail nor 
be discouraged, till He have set judgment in the earth. 

The hope of God is in Him Whom He hath 
appointed the Saviour of the world. And our hope 
is in beholding Him. Sehold—behold—if that vision 
grow dim our hearts melt and our hands go down— 
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behold Him. Let it be our watchwerd. There is 
but one fitness for the life of every day: and for 
all service for God this is our strength and inspira- 
tion—a clear vision of our glorious Captain. As 
we go along the streets, the vice that flaunts, the 
drunkenness that reels, the want and misery that 
meet us everywhere; the suffering little children ; 
the crowded streets that stretch away on every side; 
the ceaseless roll and din of the five-millioned 
city—it must madden us with despair if we can only 
turn to ourselves for help—if we wait for legislation, 
or for public indignation. Behold, behold—the Son of 
God is come down into the midst of our humanity, 
taking upon Himself its sins and sorrows. He 
shall not fail nor be discouraged. Then the sick heart 
is made whole again: then the soul can breathe 
once more. There is God’s hope for the world and 
it may well be ours. Let our coming together be 
ever a new beholding of Him—Jesus Christ, the 
Almighty Saviour, the gracious and pitiful Brother 
of all. Through Him we are more than conquerors. 
Here is the unfailing spring of our hope—Ae shall 
not fail nor be discouraged. 

Let us look at this hope of our Saviour. It is 
broad based, and its foundation is deep. The tower 
of His confidence stands four square to all the winds 
of Heaven and all the blasts of Hell. 

It ts the hope of One Who knows the needs of 
humanity. There is a shallow hope that thinks it 
can heal men’s wounds by hiding them; or that 
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they can banish ill by giving it some scientific name 
which quite satisfies everybody—the man who can 
pronounce such a word must be clever enough for 
everything. Or it softens the misery by some sweet 
phrase, lispingly spoken, and the dreadfulness of 
it all is charmed. Alas, I have walked through 
“Rosemary Lane” and ‘Saffron Hill” and found 
that the name did bring no sweet odours and no 
fair scenes. The heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked. Has it not sometimes 
seemed to each one of us unutterably and infinitely 
sad that God should have to endure the sin of our 
own heart ? Are there not times when it has driven 
us to God depressed, overwhelmed, well-nigh des- 
pairingly : “ Have mercy upon me, O God, according 
to Thy loving-kindness: according to the multitude 
of Thy tender mercies blot owt my transgressions.” 
But let the mind go on to think of the sin about 
us—the thousand shapes of ill that throng and 
crowd each life; the hidden sins; the sins of our 
great cities. Think of the sins of the past too, the 
forms of brutality that Christianity has softened ; 
the horrors that Christianity has made impossible ; 
the sins of all the nations—all these faced the Lord 
Jesus Christ as He came forth to His great work— 
the sin of the world. He knows it all as none else 
can ever know it—He Who was the naked conscience 
of the world, and upon Whom was laid the iniquity 
of us all. Yet of Him it is written: He shall not 
fail nor be discouraged. 


XXIII. 


THE HOPEFULNESS OF FESUS CHRIST. 
“He shall not fail nor be discouraged.”—ISaIAH xlii. 4. 


E have seen already that this was the hope of 
One Who had a right estimate of the needs 
of humanity. He knows as no other ever knew the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin; He sees its depths; its 
darkness ; its force and subtlety; its world-wide 
extent, its endless forms and methods: yet of Him 
beholding the sin of the whole world it is written : 
He shall not fail nor be discouraged. Let us Behold 
Him. Alas, our heart doth despair at the knowledge 
of itself; and is withered utterly at the thought of 
the sin about us. But look up. Behold Him. Let 
our hope be rooted in Him that we may abound in 
hope. 

Consider further, that this is the hope of One Who 
has a most lofty ideal. There is a shallow hope that 
is easily able to fulfil itself by bringing down the 
ideal of life until it fits the case. If you would have 
men what they should be, it is easily done—bring 
down what they should be to the level of what they 
are. Love may afford to be blind, but the strength 
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of Hope is in itseyes. A hope that cannot see what 
is, and can only see what is not, is a false hope. 
Hope, true hope, must take the measure of what is, 
and the full measure of what should be. This is the 
hope of Jesus Christ. He doth not heal the wounds 
of the daughter of Zion by whispers of Peace, Peace. 
The standard by which he measures men is nothing 
less than the perfect law of God. He saw the 
finished man as he came fresh from the hands of 
God, unstained by any sin, with perfect love and 
pure soul. That is the possibility of our nature 
which alone can satisfy Him. And more than that 
even, a greater than Adam, Himself is His ideal for 
humanity. He Who from the cradle to the grave 
was all untouched by sin; Who looking back upon 
His life could cry: “I have finished the work which 
Thou gavest Me to do: I have glorified Thee.” Yet 
with an ideal so lofty, so sublime, of Him it is 
written : He shall not fail nor be discouraged. 

This is the hope of One Who comes into contact 
with the worst side of the worst people. 

A policeman said to me one day, “It is a very 
easy thing for you to have faith in folks, sir: but it 
is very hard for me.” ~ 

“Why so, my friend ?” I asked.’ 

“Well,” said he, “you see the best of folks and 
you see them at their best: you see them because 
they are good. But I see folks because they are 
bad. And when you see nothing but badness it is 
hard to have any faith in any goodness anywhere.” 
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ea 
I sympathised deeply with that man and with 


thousands who are in like evil case. J¢ 7s hard. 
But this triumphant hope of Jesus Christ is the hope 
of One Whose life and work is in relation to sin. 
He comes seeking that which was lost, tracking it 
all along the way of its wanderings. He calls to 
Himself not the righteous but sinners. His contact 
is with outcast humanity—with lepers, leprous souls 
most scarred and more revolting than any other; 
with those who have gone down so low that they 
can find no pity anywhere but in His heart: no hope 
or refuge but in His presence: no help but at His 
hands. 

And not thus only does He come into contact 
with sin. His goodness and the loftiness of His 
claims do array against Him the persistent and 
cruellest antagonism of the proud. The world’s 
most pitiless scorn, the fiercest hatred, the most 
bitter persecution the world has ever seen have been 
gathered against our Lord Jesus Christ. Think of 
Him day after day, hour after hour, hearing the con- 
fession of penitent souls; enduring the defiance or 
indifference of earth’s millions—yet He doth not fail 
nor is He discouraged. 

Again, He knows the force of adverse circumstances. 
Often do our hearts fail us because of the evil 
surroundings which beset those for whom we would 
hope. Familiarised from earliest days with vice ; 
never able to escape the griminess and misery of 
poverty—finding that honesty may spell starvation ; 
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the hardest toil not always able to drive the wolf 
from the door. <A life in which the only bit of 
brightness gleams from the gin-palace, and the only 
gaiety belongs to the thief and the harlot! And all 
this true not only of one here and another there, but 
that it should be the story of whole districts, from 
room to room, from attic to cellar, through street 
after street, until the heart is sick with sorrow and 
the brain is bewildered by the problem. It is hard 
to hope. But Jesus Christ Himself has felt the 
force of adverse circumstances. He Who was born 
in a shed and cradled in a manger; Who wandered 
hungry and homeless—doubted, despised of His 
very brethren. Against Him came all the troops of 
ill. The forces of adversity that meet us singly, 
against Him closed up their ranks and called out 
their reserves. Against Him the mighty Prince of 
Hell came foot to foot, and face to face, and put 
forth all his craft and skill. Probably about every 
other man that ever lived God set a hedge as He did 
about Job, but all naked and defenceless went Jesus 
Christ against His foe. He hath met all hindrances: 
He hath proved all difficulties: He hath triumphed 
over all the forces of evil. And lo! He stands 
victorious. Therefore let us believe and rejoice— 
He shall not fail nor be discouraged. 

The hope of Jesus Christ arises from His estimate 
of man's worth. 

How can we bridge over those gulfs of social 
differences which sever us from one another, and 
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which seem ever to grow deeper and wider? Alas, 
to-day it is in this world that Dives and Lazarus are 
hopelessly shut off from one another. To-day 
Lazarus cannot reach the rich man’s! gate—it is too 
far out in the suburbs ; and as for the dogs, they are 
a great deal too delicately cared for to show the 
beggar any such delicate attention as that which is 
recorded concerning those of olden time. It_is only 
in one way that deliverance can come—it is by 
making the man greater than position, greater than 
all his surroundings, that you can bridge these gulfs 
—thus and thus only. Do we not all remember the 
words, true, alas! to-day as when they were written ?— 
But why do I talk of death? 
That phantom of grisly bone : 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own. 
It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts I keep: 


O God! that bread should be so dear 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


Jesus Christ alone has made man worth more 
than gain or pleasure: and Jesus Christ alone can 
____ keep man_ so.) Where the influence of Jesus Christ 
“Ts not felt man is a slave, and woman a toy or a 
drudge ; and if the influence of Jesus Christ were 
withdrawn that would be the estimate again. The 
worth of humanity is the great revelation of the 
Bible. Count men worth little and you will do little 

for them: count men worthless and you will do 
nothing. Jesus Christ gave us the worth of the 
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man as in the one scale He put the round world 
and all that therein is, crowns, and thrones, and 
dominions ; gold, honours, possessions—and in the 
other scale the man. And lo! the man outweighed 
them all. What shall it profit a man, a man, if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? 

It is hard to keep up the freshness and enthusiasm 
of hope for humanity when continually there is con- 
tact with foulness and coarseness; with all that is 
offensive. These things disgust the sentimentalism 
of my Lady Bountiful. It is hard for hope to hold 
her own where there is the frequent relapsing, the 
terribly slow amendment. Here and here only is 
the source of its renewal— Behold, behold, He shall 
not fail nor be discouraged. The renewal of our 
hope is in beholding Him. The awful price which 
He has paid for every man and woman and child 
about us has made them sacred. He has conse- 
crated humanity by His own incarnation, and by 
laying down His life for all. Now is there no limit 
to the claim which a redeemed world has upon us— 
would that we believed it.—We ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren. If Christ so loved us, 
thus ought we also to love one another. 

Again, the hope of Jesus Christ ts seen in His 
method. “He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause 
His voice to be heard in the street. A bruised 
reed shall He not break, and the smoking flax shall 
He not quench: He shall bring forth judgment unto 
truth.” Gentleness is the token of assured power. 
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Bluster is commonly the mask of weakness and fear. 
Coercion, compulsion, are the methods of a baffled 
or a bewildered authority. Patient hopefulness, 
gentleness, brotherliness—these are the Divine 
methods of uplifting men. They who do not know 
Jesus Christ may hate the people or fear them, but 
he who believes in Jesus Christ and God’s way of 
salvation is bound to believe that the one supreme 
and infallible remedy for the world is in pity, love, 
’ brotherliness. - 

As Napoleon was conversing with his officers one 
day about the great men of antiquity, he turned to 
one of his suite and asked him: ‘Can you tell me 
who Jesus Christ was?” The officer replied that 
he had not thought much of those things. “ Well,” 
said Napoleon, “I will tell you. I think I under- 
stand something of human nature, and I tell you 
that the heroes of antiquity were men, and I am a 
man. Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and myself 
founded great empires; and upon what did the 
creations of our genius depend? Upon force. Jesus 
alone founded His empire upon love, and to-day 
millions would die for Him.” : 

The hopefulness of Jesus is His imperishable 
confidence in love. 

Lastly, the hopefulness of Jesus Christ is rooted 
in righteousness : “ He shall set judgment tn the earth, 
and the isles shall wait for His law.” ‘There are those 
who have sought to remedy our social ills by pity 
without judgment, and without law. Their gifts 
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have pampered the transgressor and pauperised the 
poor. Of all the awful curses of this great London 
it is sad indeed to hear from those who know that 
none is more deadly in its mischief than indis- 
criminate charity. Yet others are there whose 
remedies are those of revolution—those of the fire- 
brand and the sword. Pull down the fabric of 
society that all may share in the plunder. 

But the remedy of Jesus Christ is in a mew heart 
and a vght spirit. Not the circumstances but the 
character is to be created anew. Not in culture is 
His hope —that may be but veneer. ‘“ J will put My 
law in their hearts.” Make the man new, then shall 
all things become new. 

So let us behold Him in the fulness of His Hope 
that our hope may be full. He shall not fail nor be 
discouraged. 


XXIV. 


THE GLADNESS OF JESUS. 


*“Thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows.”—Psa.m xlv. 7. 


HE subject is one that ought to be sacredly 

dear to us. The joy of Jesus ought to be the 
source of our supremest joy. In that pathetic 
appeal which the Lord Jesus made to His disciples, 
when He was comforting them as one whom his 
mother comforteth, there was a word almost of 
reproof for their grief: “Jf ye loved Me ye would 
rejoice because I said unto you, I go to My Father.” 
This is the only Heaven which those who love Him 
can ever know,—the glory and gladness of our 
Saviour. 

Think of some mother in a “ Palace of Art,” 
where luxury has lavished its treasures, and wealth 
ministers to every want and summons skill to wait 
upon it; where all that can charm is gathered, and 
everything of beauty that earth can afford. But 
now the mother sits with the little fevered child in 
her arms making its moan and tossing the aching 
head to and fro, The beauty is gone then: it is 


15 
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blotted out ; the wealth is a mockery ; the splendour 
is a burden of weariness. To see that little one 
bright and well: to hear again its prattle and its 
merry laughter,—all else were gladly given to buy 
that gift. The heaven of love is in the bliss of the 
beloved. It is but a coarse selfishness that can find 
its heaven in robes and pearls and gold and music. 
These things do heighten Heaven and complete it 
only when they are where St. John found them,— 
helping to utter and to swell the glory of the Lamb. 
This is our exceeding joy,—the gladness of Him 
who loved us and gave Himself for us to all shame, 
and anguish, and sorrow. 

We do love Him: therefore in His joy we will 
rejoice and be glad. Yet it is not a matter of which 
we often think. The Man of Sorrows is much more 
familiar to us than the Saviour anointed with the 
oil of gladness. We have heard the cry,—‘‘Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Behold and 
see if there be any sorrow like unto My sorrow.” 
We have tarried at the Cross, and looked at that 
awful scene of shame and agony while our hearts 
have melted within us. But it is only a broken and 
one-sided sympathy that weeps with those that weep 
and cannot rejoice with those that do rejoice. Come 
then: let us gladly meditate upon this theme,—the 
gladness of Jesus. 

___Think of the capacity of Jesus Christ for gladness. 
| The very saddest man that ever lived was our Lord 
Jesus Christ; but that truth enfolds another,—the 
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very gladdest man that ever walked the earth was 
this same Jesus. This is not contradictory. The 
capacity for grief is the measure of the capacity for 
gladness. The depth is the height. He who never 
sinks never soars. The keen  sensitiveness to 
sorrow is also and necessarily the keen sensitive- 
ness, in every healthy soul, to joy. He who sank as 
no other did to darkest depths of sorrow, rose as no 
other could to sunny heights of bliss. The tide that 
goes farthest out, leaving stretches of sand and 
shaggy rocks to be smitten by the fierce sun, is the 
tide that comes furthest in, sweeping with its force 
far up the coast, whilst it laughs and sings in its 
strength and fulness. The perfect human nature of 
our Lord, having every faculty developed perfectly, 
had this in its completeness,—‘he faculty of gladness. 
Think of Adam standing upon the earth, the God- 
made man, with everything within him so attuned 
that every breath and influence of earth broke into 
music as it touched him and went up to heaven in 
praise. So stands the Second Adam, the sinless 
Man Christ Jesus, His life a perfect harmony; a 
soul whose every string responded perfectly to the 
touch of God’s finger.| That perfect harmony meant 
perfect rest and perfect blessedness. 

In the character of Jesus Christ there was nothing 


that marred or lessened in any wise Hts gladness. _ 


We are rent and torn by a score of distractions. It 
is as if the strings of the soul were some of them 
broken, and some were all unstrung; and on the 
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others a dozen diverse players to contend for mastery- 
What a strife and horrid discord is life with many» 
perhaps with most! To think of what Christ was 
not is in itself almost a dream of Heaven. In Him 
was no fierce ambition that scorns the present in its 
mad eagerness for that which was beyond,—blind 
and deaf to all but the cruel voices that call it further 
on and ever further. No soured discontent ~ was 
there in Him which had got awry with all things. 
No bitter remorse did He ever know, that looked 
back and saw the rigid past where nothing was 
forgotten, nothing lost; ever upbraiding for what 
might have been. No dark hatred lurked within that 
heart, hissing out its malice ; no fierce pride, swollen 
with its own importance, ever busy in asserting its 
greatness. ‘I am meek and lowly in heart,” —there- 
in doth lie well-nigh the half of Heaven. No covet- 
ousness possessed Him, that grips and grudges its 
gold, and grows ever hungrier by what it feeds upon 
and ever poorer by its possessions. No black and 
whispering fear pointed above or below, before or 
behind, and disturbed that perfect peace. He walked 
within a world where His Father’s love did compass 
Him ; where all things did wait and minister upon 
him; a life in which the raven Care could find no 
moment’s doubt on which to light. 

Think, too, of the sources of gladness in Himself. 
All the beatitudes were His and were His perfectly. 
It certainly is in itself an indication of His character 
that He should come into the world with all its sins 
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and sorrows; and gathering His disciples unto 
Himself, the first word that He speaks is that word 
Happy, and the first thing that He does is to describe 
who are the happy. Remember, too, that to Him 
was given the Holy Spirit in fullest measure, and 
that in Him the fruits of the Spirit were perfectly 
developed; and amongst these one of the foremost 
is joy. Go through the list and see how each is the 
minister of gladness. Love; joy; peace; long- 
suffering; gentleness; goodness; faith; meekness ¢ 
temperance—the manifold elements of a perfect glad- 
ness. All that yields us sometimes the sip of a 
pure blessedness was His constantly and in its 
fulness,—benevolence ; unselfishness ; the devotion 
of life to highest ends ; enthusiastic toil for others. 
Think, too, of His purity,—how that His faculties 
were all undimmed and undulled; life was ever to 
Him full of freshness and bloom. “ Thou hast the 
dew of thy youth.” The heat of fierce desire had 
not consumed it; His soul carried ever the ready 
joyousness of a little child; in Him was the fresh- 
ness and purity of the dawn. 

Then think of His gladness arising from Hs 
relationship alike to Heaven and Earth. “The Child / 
grew and waxed strong in spirit ; filled with wisdom , 
and the grace of God was upon Him.” And yet 
again says St. Luke, the Child “ increased in wisdom 
and stature, and in favour with God and man.” 
The perfect love of Heaven and earth meet in Jesus. 
The favour of God and man were His as none else 
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ever knew them. Count up all sources of gladness ; 
—there is none that can compare with the conscious- 
ness of God’s favour. ‘Thy favour is better than 
life.” When He saith, ‘‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant,” we do enter into the joy of the Lord. 
As surely as the sunshine can chase away dull winter, 
and deck the earth with beauty, and cover once 
again the bare black trees with foliage, and fill the 
hedgerows with flowers, and give to the dull fields 
the rich promise of the harvest,—so surely can the 
gracious shining of God’s favour fill the soul with 
deepest peace and richest joy. To walk hand in 
hand with Him is Paradise restored. Do we not 
all of us know what it is to feel the fever of our 
life rebuked ; and as the burden of care falls from 
the shoulders, we rest in such a blessed sense of 
God’s love to us that we wonder whether doubt or 
fear can ever find a cranny through which again to 
creep? Those moments, alas! to the best of us so 
broken, were to Him the common and continuous 
experience of His life. The testimony, that He 
pleased God was His always. ‘This is My beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased” was the benedic- 
tion that perpetually descended and rested upon 
Him. The service of God,—alas! so faulty and 
broken and stained at our hands,—He rendered per- 
fectly ; so that He could stand and look back over 
a life full orbed and’ rounded perfectly: “I have 
finished the work which Yhou gavest Me to do; I 
ery glorified ihe.” 
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And (He grew in favour with man. Never was | 
any so gladdened with the love of earth as was our 
Blessed Lord and Master. Whilst it is true that 
‘the world hated Him, and the Pharisees and Scribes 
took counsel against Him: whilst there were those 
who resented His claims; who were indignant at 
the broader love that swept away their ancient 
privilege and went out in its fulness to all men: 
yet it is also true that the inner circle of His 
acquaintance yielded Him a devotion such as none 
else ever knew. If love is commanded and compelled 
by the love-worthy, who had such power to win the 
hearts of men as He? If we who have but the 
fragments of His history can say, “Whom not 
having seen, we love; and in whom, though now we 
see Him not, yet believing we rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory’—what of those who 
lived with Him: who day after day saw the beauty 
of His character, felt the hallowed influence of His 
Presence, had their souls kindled to a new devotion 
by the wisdom of His words, by His heroic endur- 
ance, by His calm fearlessness, by His perfect truth: 
who saw it all completed by a gentleness that won 
the hearts of little children, and a meekness that 
welcomed outcasts and lepers to His Presence? All 
that was good and noble was drawn forth to its 
fullest by His goodness ; all that was sad and sinful 
found in Him a pity and a help that none else could 
ever bestow; all that was weak and afraid found 
in Him a refuge and strength. Men and women 
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and little children gladdened the heart of Jesus 
Christ as none else was ever gladdened, with their love 
and trust and gratitude. Take those three words,— 
love and trust and gratitude,—has earth any sweeter 
gifts,—has joy ary truer elements ? 

Love and trust and gratitude: these are the gifts 
which we can bring to Him; and with which we 
too can make Him glad. The gifts that the poorest 
can bring, and outweighing all other gifts. The 
gifts in which the dull and ignorant can vie with the 
wise men. Love and trust and gratitude,—seeing 
it is all that we can give and all that He asks, let 
it be His, renewed each day: each day increased 
and intensified,—until all the life be but the utter- 
ance of the heart,—Lord, Thou knowest all things, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee. 


XXV. 


THE GLADNESS OF JESUS. 


‘*Thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows.”—PsaLm xlv. 7. 


E have dwelt already upon some aspects of 

this subject ;—that the very capacity of 

Jesus Christ for grief was also His capacity for glad- 

ness ; that in Him was nothing that lessened His joy ; 

that the fruits of the Holy Spirit were His in their 

completest perfection ; and that He beyond all other 

that ever lived was gladdened by the love and favour 

of the Heavenly Father, and by the devotion and 
love of men and women. 

Let us remind ourselves how difficult it is for us 
rightly to estimate the gladness of Jesus. We look 
back upon that life through the dark shadow of the 
Cross—the scenes which are most deeply graven 
upon our minds and hearts are of His suffering and 
shame. And our needs do make His suffering and 
death that to which our penitence and faith and hope 
most earnestly and eagerly turn. But our love 
to the Lord Jesus Christ should make us treasure 
very sacredly the proofs of that gladness which 


lights up His life. 
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Think of the gladness of His youth, He was no 
melancholy boy of whom we read that He grew in 
favour with men ; no mysterious dreamer whom none 
could understand, was He,—no mournful lad over 
whom there hung the mystery of a perpetual grief. 
We can only think of Him as a quick and generous 
spirit, gladly entering into the life about Him, ever 
self-forgetting, and ready to help and serve every- 
body. Never surely was there upon the earth a 
sunnier boyhood than that of the Holy Child of 
Nazareth. 

There are many occasions on which it is simply 
impossible to imagine the Blessed Lord Jesus with 
any touch of grief either in His tone or manner. 
Remember that in His words He uttered Himself. 
He spake not opinions only of which no man knoweth 
the generation,—not light words only. In Him was 
a perfect consistency of heart and mind and word. 
This gave Him His authority: that which He was, 
He looked and spake. He wore no mask; that 
guileless transparency of His nature baffled and 
bewildered His foes. 

Take the story of the wedding in Cana of Galilee. 
Jesus was bidden to the wedding. It never occurred 
to any one, probably, to bid St. John the Baptist to 
a wedding. His dress and manner and whole life 
forbade it. But Jesus Christ was just the gracious 
Presence that was in keeping with the gladness of 
a wedding day. A mournful recluse would never 
have gone at all; ‘vanity of vanities, to such the 
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crowning vanity of all is a wedding. But the 
Blessed Lord Jesus brought with Him no gloom. If 
He had moved amongst them as one apart, if He had 
gone as we are apt to picture Him, downcast and 
sighing, certainly it would never have occurred to 
any to come to Him saying: “ They have no wine.” 
Every part of the story is the proof that He was 
amongst them as the simple, kindly, genial Brother 
of men contributing to their wants and completing 
their joy. He found His pleasure in fulfilling their 
pleasures. Is there not abundant evidence that it was 
not the words of the Lord Jesus only which offended 
the Pharisees, not even most of all? It was the glad- 
ness and cheerfulness of His manner which stung 
these formalists. Their religion was in dress, in 
forms, in outward appearance, altogether mostly 7 
looks. And the Lord Jesus plainly refers to them 
when He says: “ Be ye not as the hypocrites, of a sad 
countenance ;” they showed a heavenly-mindedness 
by their miserable countenances, and proclaimed 
their superiority to other people by appearing to fast. 
The simple gladness, the sunny brightness, the 
cheery hopefulness of the Lord Jesus Christ was an 
insult to these people. How often have we been 
told that it is written that Jesus wef, but it is never 
written that Jesus smiled! Well, is there not a very 
good reason for that ? Zhe smile was perpetual. Love 
ever filled that heart ; and think you that if that love 
so overflowed in words and deeds it could fail to 
light up His countenance with brightness ? Surely 
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it shone from those eyes; it smiled in gladness a 
thousand times a day. I am very fond of that little 
philosopher of whom I have heard—she ought to 
have written a commentary—a little five-year-old 
who sat one day amidst the grave old divines, when 
one of them said, “We read that Jesus wept, we 
never read that Jesus smiled.” ‘I am sure He 
did,” cried the little maiden. “ How do you know ?” 
said one reprovingly. ‘I am sure He did,” she 
persisted. And then explained half scornfully :—- 
“Why, if He had said, ‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not,’ and had not smiled 
when He said it, I shouldn’t have gone to Him!” 
No—nor anybody else. Assuredly upon those lips 


‘* Perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity.” 


The thousand beauties of the world, the scenes of 
gladness, the humour of earth, moved Him as they 
move all simple loving natures—only that in Him 
was a soul that lay more open than in any other; 
the faculties were undimmed and unimpaired, and 
all the healthy impulses of His holy nature were 
trusted without reserve and without suspicion. 

Take the ninth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel— 
They bring to Him one that was sick of the palsy. Do 
you not feel sure that Jesus smiled at the quaintness 
of that whole proceeding? Here whilst He is speak- 
ing in the crowded house, there is a knocking at the 
rafters—a falling of dust upon the sacred persons 
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of the Pharisees, then a streaming in of light—and 
as all faces are upturned an intruding bundle comes 
through the hole, and there is heard from without the 
clamour of men: “Manasseh, be careful! Gently, 
Benjamin ! Now slowly ! All together, lads!” and then 
the palsied is lowered at the feet of Jesus. Why, 
one could not help either smiling at the boldness of 
the men, or being indignant at the interruption. The 
Pharisees contributed the indignation—we can catch 
the smile of Jesus in the very words: the tone seems 
to come downtous. There bewildered and frightened 
at the audacity of his friends, the sick man gazes 
troubled at the presence of the Prophet. ‘Son, be 
of good cheer—thy sins are forgiven thee.” It was 
a word that lost its meaning unless it were right 
cheerily spoken. And the Pharisees and Scribes 
said, ‘This man blasphemeth;” but the direct 
offence was that everything was so unconventional ; 
so shockingly simple and natural, and therefore so 
highly improper. Ah, how these Pharisees swarm 
to-day! Depend upon it, it was the look, the tone, 
the bearing, the manner, of Jesus that was His great 
offence. 

Read on to the tenth verse: “ And it came to pass, 
as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, many publicans 
and sinners sat down with Him and Hts disciples.” 
St. Matthew very modestly conceals the character of 
his own entertainment; and it is left for St. Luke 
to tell us how that he made a great feast in his own 
house, and that a great company was gathered to 
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meet Jesus. And when the Pharisees saw it they 
said unto His disciples: “ Why eateth your Master 
with publicans and sinners?” Can you think of the 
Blessed Lord sitting at that scene with a mournful 
countenance ; casting a gloom upon the festivity by 
His sorrowful spirit ? Do you think His love spread 
a grief and condemnation ? No, indeed—it was the 
simple gladness, the homeliness, the gracious freedom 
which made the whole scene what it was, and which 
so offended these Pharisees with their traditions of 
mournfulness. The answer of the Lord Jesus is a 
defence of the gladness, as against their religion of 
gloom. ‘ They that be whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick. But go ye, and learn what that 
meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice. I am 
not come to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 

Then in the fourteenth verse we read that there 
came the disciples of John the Baptist. They cannot 
understand a religion which has in it so much of 
gladness as this which Jesus Christ both permits and 
shares. ‘Why do we and the Pharisees fast oft,” 
they ask, “but Thy disciples fast not?” So then 
the answer is softened, and His explanation is given : 
“Can the children of the Bridechamber fast so 
long as the Bridegroom is with them? The days 
come when the Bridegroom shall be taken from 
them: then shall they fast.” His Presence is the 
gladness of the people: must be and cannot be 
otherwise. 

Take another instance :—that recorded by St. 
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Luke in the tenth chapter and the twenty-first verse. 
“In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit and said, I 
thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” The 
word means literally that He “danced for joy.” It 
was the manifestation of a gladness which filled and 
overflowed the whole being. And in that glad 
consciousness of power to help a world He stood 
and cried : ‘‘ Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” It is an 
instance of a joy which could not either be restrained 
or uttered. And the source of it may well suggest 
the thought that it was not a single or exceptional 
event in His life. 


XXVI. 


THE GLADNESS OF JESUS. 


‘¢Fhy God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy 
fellows.” —PSALM xly. 7. 


E have already dwelt upon the gladness of 

Jesus in Himself; and have traced a few 
indications of that gladness in the life of Jesus 
Christ, that fall like golden sunshine on some pine 
forest, thrusting themselves through the gloom and 
lighting it up with beauty. 

To-day let us think of the gladness of Jesus in His 
work. The text itself suggests that scene in little 
Nazareth, when Jesus had gone into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day, and stood up for to read. He 
opened the book and found the place where it was 
written: “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because 
He hath anointed Me to preach the Gospel to the poor; 
He hath sent Me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them thai are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord. ... And He 
began to say unto them, This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears.” 
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Some aspects of the gladness of Jesus will come 
before us if we think of the purpose of the work: His 
fitness for it: and His joy in doing it.@Anything that 
is worth doing is worth doing well, and everything 
that is we// done is a gladness. .A thing of duty, 
as well as a thing of beauty, is a joy for ever. He 
is no true and healthy worker who does not find 
in his work a joy, an inspiration, a triumph. The 
Old Testament gives us an indication of this joyful 
service. ‘Lo, I come, in the volume of the Book 
it is written concerning Me, Z delight to do Thy will, 
O God.” Upon Him ever was a compulsion to 
which He had surrendered His whole being: “JZ 
must work the works of Him that sent Me.” Yet was 
it no hard necessity—no bounden duty only. “My 
meat and My drink is to do the will of My Father, 
But if all good and true work be an inspiration 
and joy, think of Jesus Christ standing upon the 
threshold of life and looking upon such a work 
as His. 

Flere was one whose whole mission was for the poor _ 
and needy. The pure joy of great beneficence was His. | 
Listen to it all. The poor, the captives, the blind, 
the bruised—these are they to whom His whole 
life has reference. Kings had come for conquest 
and renown: mighty men had come to attain to 
wealth and greatness: philosophers had gathered 
the learned around them. But here was One 
whose whole work was for the sorrowful and the 
suffering and the needy. He stooped to them and 
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where the world gave them scorn He henceforth 
ordained for them pity and help. Only Jesus Christ 
has ever taught men the dignity of sorrow; the 
reverence due to grief: that pity is the right of the 
sad. How men thought of these is evident enough 
from the story of the blind man. It was sad that 
he was poor: it was sad that he was blind—to be 
either was bad: to be both was very bad; but that 
this very misfortune of blindness should be his 
reproach was a horrible addition to his sorrow. 
“Lord, who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?”  Betteve-me;fhe world has 
but one unpardonable sin—z¢ zs to be unfortunate. 
But lo! Jesus Christ comes and He gathers about 
Him not wealth, not luxury, not learning, not stately 
splendour :—but the world’s sad and sorrowing ones. 
“The Spirit of the Lord hath anointed Me to preach 
the Gospel fo the poor.” That is where Jesus Christ 
began. He hid the seed in the common clay of our 
humanity—buried it there knowing it would rise, 
and uplift men ; and that if we would get to a top 
the best way is to begin at the bottom. At times 
we have heard a cry: ‘‘Come, let us sow our seed 
corn on the tree tops; far above the coarse clods 
of the earth, and nearer heaven; in the stately 
branches of the forest kings”—but it has not come 
to much. This was the joy and glory of Jesus 
\ Christ. He preached the Gospel to the poor; and 
“this is ever the condition of our success. Religion 
was to be no more a stately ceremony only for the 
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Pharisees and the cultured and wealthy people. No 
more a philosophy only for the learned to discuss, 
but a real Gospel for real needs, and for common 
people everywhere. Not a round of ceremonies, 
but a key to unlock prison doors, a power to open 
blind eyes, and to heal bruised and broken hearts. 
The passage which Jesus Christ took as the text at 
His ordination sermon in Nazareth plainly has refer- 
ence to the year of Jubilee, which was a season of 
boundless rejoicing. It was ushered in with the 
ringing notes of the trumpet throughout the land. 
The whole provision of the year was for the poor 
and needy. The sound of that trumpet was the most 
beneficent thing earth had ever listened to. Theslave 
who had waxen poor and fallen into decay and had 
sold himself into bondage, heard that sweet ringing 
note, and he stretched himself a free man—free—free 
for ever. The poor captive heard it in his dungeon, 
and his fetter was broken and the prison door was 
opened, and he too was free. He who had got into 
debt and had given the creditor his land and house, 
heard the ringing music of that trumpet, and all 
was his own again, house and land. Forth went the 
creditor with all his belongings and once again father 
and mother and little ones were at home. Jesus 
Christ felt and knew that His coming was the Jubilee 
note of the world. He too was ushered in with music, 
and the angels sang a Jubilee hymn: “ Glory to God 
in the highest; on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” He was the blast of music that should ring 
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throughout the world a death-knell of tyranny and 
wrong and oppression; the restoration to all of 
liberty, gladness, possession. Even to us to help 
men here and there in our clumsy and doubtful 
fashion, amidst many failures to achieve some one 
success ; to set the roses on some pale cheek ; to bring 
a smile upon some sorrowful face; to place some 
fallen one upon his feet—this is to taste earth’s 
purest, sweetest, truest joy. But to usher the 
Jubilee of the world; to stand and sound the note 
that meant for all men everywhere release from 
bondage ; and the beginning of a new and blessed 
life—that was indeed to be anointed with the oil of 
gladness above His fellows. 

Again—these words show us His joy in His con- 
scious fitness for His work. “ The Spirit of the Lord 
hath anointed Me.” In Him was the power that 
waited upon His will and they wrought together 
perfectly. ( How often have we sighed, “ If will and 
power would work together a single hour!” To have 
the heart to do a great good and the power is the 
fulfilling of our joy. This was the gladness of Jesus. | 
Again, there was no misgiving as to the essential 
blessedness. There is a bewildering, a paralysing 
doubt that creeps over us at times; one with which 
the most earnest and most self-denying are most 
familiar—that our good is not all good nor only 
good ;—that charity, sweet charity hath very much 
to answer for; that of all the ills of London an in- 
discriminate charity is one of the greatest; that we 
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may degrade men by our help, and may pauperise 
men by our gifts. But here was no misgiving—He 
ever wrought a certain and assured good. Real, 
solid, abiding was the joy that filled Him in His 
work. Again, we doubt as to our method, we 
experiment and slowly find more excellent ways. 
Good will and power may yet work ill—we are not 
wise; but in Him perfect wisdom wrought with 
perfect power, and the joy of service was full. 

Think again, that this perfect fitness for His work 
meant a great joy in it. | What a man can do well he 
can do easily, says Ruskin; and what he can do well, 
he does gladly.} See the ease of the Saviour’s teaching 
—Ffe sat and taught—He opened Fis mouth and taught 
them. There is no straining after effect ; no strug- 
gling to attain to some ideal. He Himself is the 
Truth. He does but open His mouth, and the gra- 
cious words flow forth. His perception of the truth 
is all rounded and complete. He sees not one side 
of the truth only, but He possesses it; and all 
things wait upon Him and fit in with the truth. 
That perfect harmony within Himself found its 
completion in its perfect harmony with all nature. 
For Him the birds and the flowers, the operations 
of nature, the work of men, and the thousand 
influences in the earth illuminated and illustrated 
the truth. 

Again, look at the ease of His miracles. There 
is no effort ; no struggle—He speaks and it is done. 
We see Him asleep in the storm, terror on every 
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face except where He lies calm and placid amidst 
howling winds and tumbling seas. Then comes the 
great wave that swamps the boat and the cry of the 
disciples—“ Master, awake!” And rising He stands 
and speaks the one word—“ Hush!” It is enough— 
there is a great calm. Again, we see the disciples 
gathered amidst the crowd vainly commanding the 
devils to come out of the man. Defied, and mocked, 
by the fiend ; laughed at by the crowd ; upbraided 
by the father; in vain they storm and rage at the 
foul spirit—they cannot cast him out. What quiet 
consciousness of authority is His! Bring him unto 
Me. What majesty of powerishere! “J charge thee 
come out of him and enter no more into him. And he 
departed out of him, and the child was cured that 
same hour.” 

The joy that Jesus found in His work is set forth 
by Himself—in the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. Then drew near to Him the great crowd 
of publicans and sinners for to hear Him. The host 
of ‘common people,” as they are called ; as if we were 
not all made of the same common earthen ware. ‘The 
Pharisees murmured—“ This man receiveth sinners, 
and eateth with them.” Note the reply of the 
Saviour. It was not based upon the need of those 
to whom He spake. It was not as we should have 
expected—an opportunity of declaring the oneness 
of humanity everywhere. His defence is the joy of 
saving the lost. 

The parables in which He states His defence are 
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an exposition of the words—This my joy. The woman 
who has lost her piece of silver, and after searching 
diligently finds it, expects her neighbours and friends 
to share her joy. Even amongst the angels of God 
there is joy over one sinner that repenteth. The shep- 
herd who leaves his ninety-and-nine, and goes away 
over moorland and forest to look for his lost sheep, 
when he findeth it bringeth it home with rejoicing. 
When the son in the far country arises and comes home 
doth not his father run and fall on his neck and kiss 
him; and they begin to be merry ? 

All this set forth the gladness of the Saviour of the 
lost. And over the whole life of the Lord Jesus 
Christ was the glow of the glory that would be. The 
sunny distance of the joy that was set before Him lit 
up the life. He saw the Cross, but He saw beyond it 
too. ‘‘A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow 
because her hour is come: but she remembereth no 
more the anguish for joy that a man is born into the 
world.” The joy of a world redeemed; of death 
abolished: of hell despoiled of its prey; of Heaven 
opened to all believers; of the boundless dominion 
and endless blessedness of His sway—all this, in- 
deed, was a joy unspeakable and full of glory—and 
this was and is “the joy of the Lord.” 
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2.—Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. SEcoNnD 
SERIES. 37,000. 
3-—Sermons for Children. 25,000. 
4.—Mister Horn and his Friends; or, Givers and Giving. 
27,000, 
5.—Short Stories, and other Papers. 11,000. 
6.—‘ Good Will’: a Collection of Christmas Stories. 12,000. 
7-—Simon Jasper. 21,000. 
8.—Cornish Stories. 12,000. 
9—Homely Talks. 17,000. 
Io.—John Tregenoweth, Rob Rat, and The Old Miller and 
his Mill. 24,000, 


The Christianity of Jesus Christ, Is it ours? Royal 16mo. 
Cloth, red edges. 

Praise: Meditations in the 103rd Psalm. By Mark Guy 
PEARSE. Royal 16mo. Cloth, red edges. 

Thoughts on Holiness. By Mark Guy Pearse. Royal 
16mo. Cloth, red edges. 

Some Aspects of the Blessed Life. By Mark Guy PE£arsE. 
Royal 16mo. Cloth, red edges. 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS, 

Roland Theed: A Story of Five Years. By Etste KEn- 
DALL, Author of ‘‘ Friends and Neighbours.” 

Friends and Neighbours: A Story for Young Children. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 

Hugh Axe, of Hephzibah. By Rev. Joun M. BamForp. 
Crown 8vo Six Illustrations. Gilt edges. 

Avice Tennant’s Pilgrimage. A Tale of Bunyan’s Days. 
By Karte T. Sizer. Crown 8vo. Six Illustrations 

Fortunes and Misfortunes, and other Stories. By Rev. 
W.H. Bootru. Crown 8vo. Five [llustrations. 

Great Britain and Her Queen. By A. E. KEELING. 
Crown 8vo. Profusely illustrated. Gilt edges. , 

Lights of the Western World: Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Americans. By JABEZ Marrat. Crown 8vo,. Portraits 
and Illustrations. 

Grannie Tresawna’s Story. By NELLIE CoRNWALL. Crown 
8vo. With Frontispiece. 

Castle Malling: A Yorkshire Story. By A. E. KEELING 
Crown 8vo. Five Illustrations. 

Andrew Golding: A Story of the Great Plague. By ANNIE 
E. Keeiinc. Crown 8vo. Three Illustrations. 

The Pride of the Family. By Annie E. KEELING. Crown 
8vo. Five Illustrations. y 

The Oakhurst Chronicles: A Tale of the Times of Wesley. 
By Anniz E. Keeiinc. Crown 8vo. Four Illustrations. : 

Wayside Wisdom; or, Old Solomon’s Ideas of Things. 


By Rev. JoHN CoLwgLL, Crown 8vo, Numerous Illustrations. 


8 STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 


PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. Foolscap 8v0 Series. 
Martin Luther, the Prophet of Germany. By the Rev. J. 


Suaw Banks. Fooiscap 8vo. 13 Illustrations. 
Two Standard Bearers in the East: Sketches of Dr. DUFF 
and Dr, Wilson. By Rev. J. Marrat, Light Illustrations. 
Three Indian Heroes: the Missionary; the Soldier; the 
Statesman. By the Rev. J. SHaw Banxs. Numerous [llustrations. 
David Livingstone, Missionary and Discoverer. By the 
Rev. J. Marrat. Fifteen Page Illustrations. 

Columbus; or, the Discovery of America. By GEORGE 
Curirr. Seventeen Illustrations, 

Cortes; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Mexico. By 
Grorcs Cusirt. Nine Ilustrations. 


Pizarro; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Peru. By GEORGE 
Cusirr, Nine Illustrations. 


Granada; or, the Expulsion of the Moors from Spain. By 
GrorGe Cusirr. Seven Illustrations. 


James Montgomery, Christian Poet and Philanthropist. 
By the Rev, ]. Marrat. Eleven Illustrations. 


The Father of Methodism; the Life and Labours of the Rev. 
John Wesley, A.M. By Mrs. Cosstettr. Forty-five Illustrations. 


Old Truths in New Lights: Illustrations of Scripture Truth 
for the Young, By W. H. S. Illustrated. 


Chequer Alley: a Story of Successful Christian Work. By 
the Rev. F. W. Brices, M.A. 


The Englishman’s Bible : How he Got it, and Why he Keeps 
it. By the Rev. Jonn Boyss, M.A. Thirteen Illustrations. 


Home; and the Way to Make Home Happy. By the Rev. 


Davin Hay. With Frontispiece. 
Helen Leslie, or, Truth and Error. By ADELINE. 
Building her House. By Mrs. R. A.Warson. Five Hlustns, 
Crabtree Fold. By Mrs. A. Watson. Five Illustrations. 
Arthur Hunter’s First Shilling. By Mrs. Crows. 
Hill Side Farm. By Anna J. BuckLanp. 
The Boy who Wondered; or, Jack and Minnchen. 
Kitty; or, The Wonderful Love. By A. E. CourTenay 


PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE, Crown 8vo Sertes. 


Elias Power, of Ease in Zion. By Rey. J. M. BAMForRD. 
John Conscience, of Kingseal. By Rev. J. M. BaAMForp. 
Father Fervent. By Rev. J. M. BaMForp. 

Hugh Axe, of Hephzibah. By Rev. Jonny M. Bamrorp. 


Six Illustrations. 
The Two Harvests. By Annig RyLanps. Frontispiece. 
John Marriot’s Idol; or, the Scarlet Geranium. Frontispiece. 
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PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. Crown 8v0 Series. (Continued.) 

Millie’s Disappearance, and What Came of It. By M E. 
SHEPHERD, Frontispiece. 

Mother McCubbin; and other Stories. By Anniz M. 
Youne. — Illustrated, 

The Scottish Covenanters and Their Sufferings for Re- 
ligious Liberty. By T. J. MacCarrtney. Illustrated. 

Courtenay Harrison’s Early Struggles. By M.E.CROWTHER. 

Great Britain and Her Queen. By A. E. Kee.inc. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated with Portraits of Leading Men of the Period. 

Jennie and her Charges. By ANNIE RYLANDs. Frontispiece. 

The Man with the White Hat. The Story of an Unknown 
Mission. By C. R. Parsons. 9,000. Illustrated. 

The New Head Master; or, Little Speedwell’s Victory. 
By MarcareT Haycrart. 

’Twixt Promise and Vow; and other Stories. By RuTH 


_ ELLioTT. ‘ 2 n 
Siam and the Siamese. With Map and Illustrations. 


Life in a Parsonage; or, Lights and Shadows of the 
Itinerancy. By Dr. WirHRow. , 
May’s Captain. By HeLen Briston. Three Illustrations. 
The Little World of School. By A. Ryzanps. ‘Three 


Illustrations, 


Patty Thorne’s Adventures. By Mrs. H. B. Pautt. Illus- 


trated. 

The Dairyman’s Daughter. By the Rev. LEcH RicHMonp, 
M.A. A New Edition, with Additions, giving an Authentic Account of her 
Conversion, and of her connection with the Wesleyan Methodists. 


Footsteps in the Snow. By AnniE E. CourTenay, Author 
of Zina and Beth, etc., etc. Illustrated. 

The Beloved Prince: A Memoir of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort. By Witttam Nicuots. Nineteen Illustrations. 

Drierstock: A Tale of Mission Work on the American Frontier. 
Three Illustrations. 

Rambles and Scrambles in The Tyrol. By Mrs. Henry 
Hitt. Numerous Illustrations, ; 

Norah Lang, the Mine Girl, By SaLome HOCKING, 

Go Work: A Book for Girls. By ANNIE FRANCES PERRAM. 

Picture Truths. Practical Lessons on the Formation of Character, 
from Bible Emblems and Proverbs. By JouHn Taytor. Thirty Illustrations, 

Those Watchful Eyes; or, Jemmy and his Friends. By 
EmILiz SEARCHFIELD. Frontispiece. 

The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrations. 

Auriel, and other Stories. By RurH ELuioTT. Frontispiece. 

My Mission Garden. By Rev. S. Lancpon. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

Punchi Nona. A Story of Village Life in Ceylon. By 
Rey, S, LAnGpon, 


10 STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS 


PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE (Continued). 
A Voice from the Sea; or, The Wreck of the Eglantine. 
By Ruta E.LLiort. 
A Pledge that Redeemed Itself. By Sarson.. 
In the Tropics; or, Scenes and Incidents of West Indian Life. 
By the Rev. J. MarratT. Illustrations and Map. 
Old Daniel; or, Memoirs ot a Converted Hindu. By Rev. T. 


Hopson. ‘Twelve Illustrations. 


Little Abe; or, The Bishop of Berry Brow. Being the Life of 
Abraham Lockwood. 


BY REV. RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. Price Eighteenpence each. 


Bible Warnings. The King’s Highway: Illus- 
Bible Wonders. trations of the Commandments. 
Bible Jewels. Rays from the Sun of Right- 
Bible Promises. eousness, 
The Great Pilot. Heroes and Martyrs of the 
The Safe Compass and How Reformation, 

it Points. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MARK GUY PEARSE’S BOOKS. 
Foolscap 8vo. Price Eighteenpence each. 


Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. sr SERIES 
Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. 2Np SERIES. 
Sermons for Children. 
Mister Horn and his Friends; or, Givers and Giving. 
. Short Stories: and other Papers. 
. §Good Will’: a Collection of Ghristmas Stories. 
. Simon Jasper. 
Cornish Stories. 
. Homely Talks. 
o. John Tregenoweth, Rob Rat, and The Old Miller. 
UNCLE DICK’S LIBRARY OF SHILLING BOOKS. 
Foolscap 8vo, 128 pp. Cloth. 
Uncle Dick’s Legacy. By E.H. Miter. Illustrated. 
Beatrice and Brian. By HELEN BrisTon. Three Illustrns. 


Becky and Reubie; or, the Little Street Singers. By Mina 
E, GoutpinG. Three Illustrations, 


Gilbert Guestling ; or, the Story of a Hymn Book. Illustrated. 
Guy Sylvester’s Golden Year. Three Illustrations 
Left to Take Care of Themselves. By A. RYLANDs. Three 


Ulustrations. 
Tom Fletcher's Fortunes. By Mrs. H. B. PauLL. 3 Illust. 
The Young Bankrupt, and other Stories. By Rev. Joun 


Co_weE.tyi, Three Illustrations. 
The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrations. 
Mattie and Bessie. By A. E. CourTENayY. 
Tom: A Woman’s Work for Christ. By Rev. J. W. Key- 


WORTH. Six Illustrations. 


The Little Disciple: The Story of his Life Told for Young 
Children, Six Illustrations, 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING (Continued.) 


Won Over. By Miss HEtuis. Three Illustrations. 
Afterwards. By EMILIE SEARCHFIELD. Three Page I lustns 
Poppy’s Life Service. By Emitie SEARCHFIELD. fo Illus. 
Davy’s Friend: and other Stories. By JENNIE PERRETT. 
Robert Moffat, the African Missionary. By Rev. J. MarRatT. 
The Dairyman’s Daughter. By the Rev. Lecu RicHmMonp, 
M.A. A New Edition, with Additions, giving an Authentic Account of her 
Conversion, and of her connection with the Wesleyan Methodists. 
The Good Earl: A Sketch of the Career of the Seventh Lord 
Shaftesbury. By Rev. Epwarp LicgHTwoop. Illustrated. 


UNCLE FRANK’S LIBRARY OF SHILLING BOOKS. 
Skipper George Netman: A Story of Outport Methodism in 
Newfoundland. By Rev. GzorcE J. Bonn. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 
Stories of the Early Christians. By A. KF. Perram. Illus. 
Sketches of Early Methodism in the Black Country, and 

the Story of Leek-Seed Chapel. 
Matthew Windrod; or, the Methodists of Casterwell. 

Old Daniel, a Converted Hindu. With a Description of 
Village Life in India. By Rev. T. Hovson. Twelve page illustrations. 
The Land of the Ghauts. Pictures of Life in Southern 

India. Illustrated. By Rev. J. Marrat. 
The Poor Boy of the Class. By HeLen Briston. Frontispiece. 
Rooksnest Abbey; and other Tales. By JENNIE CHAPPELL. 
The Narrow Escape; and other Stories for the Young. By 
W. J. Forster. I'lustrated. 
With Steady Aim; or, Herbert Ford’s Life Work. By W. 
J. ForsTer. 
One too Many By E. M. EpwarbDs. 
Under the Juniper Tree. By W J. Forster. 
Tell me a Story: Yes I will. By HeLen Briston. 
My Brother Jack. By EmiLie SEARCHFIELD. 
Recent Wanderings in Fiji. By Rev. W. REED. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The Christianity of Jesus Christ—Is it Ours? By Marx 


Guy PEARSE. 
Praise: Meditations in the ro3rd Psalm. By Mark Guy 


PEARSE, 12,000, 
Thoughts on Holiness. 58,000, By Mark Guy Pearse. 
Some Aspects of the Blessed Life. By M.G. PEARSE, 24,000. 
Mischievous Foxes; or, the Little Sins that mar the 
Christian Character. By JoHN COLWELL. Ske . 
Joel Bulu: The Autobiography of a Native Minister in 
the South Seas. F’cap 8vo. 
Polished Stones from a Rough Quarry. By Mrs. HuTCHEON. 
Recollections of Methodist Worthies. Fcap. 8vo. 
A Bible Woman’s Story: Autobiography of Mrs. CoLLier, 
A Short Manual of Ancient History. By Rev. T. WooLme_r. 
Child Training. By Rev. T. WoOLMER. 


12 STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS, 


HeELrs HEAVENWARD. 


The Beginning of the Christian Life. 


WATKINSON. 3,000. 


Price One Shilling. 
By Rev. W. L. 


God and Nature. By Rev. N. Curnocx, Author of ‘ Nature 


Musings,’ etc. 


Christian Childhood. By Rev. A. E, GReGory. 


The Word in the Heart. 
Holy Scripture. 


Notes on the Devotional Study of 
By Rev. W. T. Davison, M.A. 3,000. 


The Coming of the King. Thoughts on the Second Advent. 


By Rev. J. Ropinson GREGORY. 


The Programme of Life. 


By Rev. W. L. WarTKINSON. 


BY MARK GUY PEARSE, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. Royal 16mo. 
John Tregenoweth: His Mark. 
Rob Rat: a Story of Barge Life. 
The Old Miller and his Mill. 


Cloth, gilt lettered. 
‘Twenty-five [llustrations. 
Numerous II]lustrations. 
Twelve Illustrations. 


PRICE NINEPENCE. Royal 16mo. 


Ancient Egypt: Its Monu- 
ments, Worship, and People. By 
the Rev. Epwarp LiGHrwoop. 
Twenty-six Illustrations. 

Vignettes from English His- 
tory. From the Norman Conqueror 
to Henry [V. Twenty-three [llus- 
trations. 

Margery’s Christmas Box. 
By Rut Exuiort. Seven Illusts. 

No Gains without Pains: a 
True Life forthe Boys. By H. C. 
KniGHT. Six Illustrations. 

Peeps into the Far North: 
Chapters on Iceland, Lapland, and 
Greenland. By S. E, ScHo.gs. 
Twenty-four Illustrations, 

Lessons from Noble Lives, 
and other Stories. 31 Illustrations. 

Stories of Love and Duty. 
For Boys and Girls. 31 Illustrations. 

The Railway Pioneers; or, 
the Story ofthe Stephensons, Father 
and Son, Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Royal Disciple: Louisa, 
Queen of Prussia. By C. R. Hurst, 
Six Illustrations, 

Tiny Tim: a Story of London 
Life. Founded on Fact. By F, 
HORNER. Twenty-two Illustrations, 

‘I'll Try’; or, How the Far- 


mer’s Son became a Captain. Ten 
Illustrations, 


Cloth, gilt lettered. 


The Giants, and How to 
fight them. By Dr. Rronarp NEw- 
Ton. Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Meadow Daisy. By 
Littiz MontTForr. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

Robert Dawson; or, the 
Brave Spirit. Four Page Illusts. 
The Tarnside Evangel. By 

M.A. H. Eight Illustrations. 

The Unwelcoie Baby, with 

other Stories of Noble Lives early 


Consecrated. By S.ELLEN GREGORY. 
Nine Illustrations. 


Jane Hudson, the American 


Girl. Four Page Illustrations. 

The Babes in the Basket ; 
or, Daph and her Charge. Four 
Page Illustrations. 

Insect Lights and Sounds. 
By J. R. S. CuirForp. Illustrated. 

The Jew and his Tenants. 
By A. D. Wacker. Illustrated. 

The History of Joseph: for 
the Young. By the Rev. T.CHAmp- 
NESS. Twelve Illustrations. 

The First Year of my Life: 
a True Story for Young People. By 
Rosk CATHAY FRIEND. 

Fiji and the Friendly Isies: 
Sketches of their Scenery and 
People. By S. E, ScHorss, Fifteen 
lllustrations. 

The Story of a Pillow. Told 
for Children. Four Illustrations. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. Jmperial 32mo, Cloth, gilt lettered 
Abbott’s Histories tor the Young. “f o. 
Vol. 1. Alexander the Great. Vol. 2. Alfred the Great. Vol. 3. Julius Cesar, 
PRICE NINEPENCE, 


Wonderful Lamp Series. 
1. The Wonderful Lamp: and other 
Stories. By RutH Extiort, 
g Illustrations, 
2. Dick’s Troubles: and How He 
Met Them, By Rutu E.L.ioTT, 
6 Illustrations. 
3. The Chat in the Meadow: 


and other Stories. By LILiiz 
Montrort. 6 Ills. 
4 John’s Teachers: and other 


Stories. By Littrz Montrort. 
6 Illustrations. 

Nora Grayson’s Dream: and 
other Stories. By Littrz Mont- 
FORT. 7 Illustrations. 

Rosa’s Christmas Invitations: 
and other Stories. By LILiLiz 
Monrtrort. 6 Illustrations. 

Rageed Jim’s Last Song: and 
other Ballads. By Epwarp 
BaiLey. 8 Illustrations. 

Pictures from Memory. 
ADELINE. 9 Illustrations. 

. The Story of the Wreck of the 

‘Maria’ Mail Boat. Illustd. 

. Passages from the Life of 
Heinrich Stilling. 5 page Ills. 

Little and Wise: The Ants, 
The Conies, The Locusts, and 
the Spiders, 12 Illustrations. 

. Spoiling the Vines, and For- 
tune Telling. 8 Illustrations, 
The Kingly Breaker, Concern: 
ing Play, and Sowing the Seed. 
The Fatherly Guide, Rhoda, 

and Fire in the Soul. 

Short Sermons for Little Peo- 
ple. By Rev T.CHampngss. 
Mary Ashton: A True Story of 

Eighty Years ago. 4 Illusts. 


JOY OF HER HOME SER 
Small Crown 8vo. 
The Joy of Her Home. By Miss 
{OMLINSON. Frontispiece. 
Only a Ball. By JenNIz PeRRETT. 
Frontispiece. 
A-Fa. The Story of a Slave Girl 
in China. Frontispiece. 
Little Jim; or, the Story of a Young 
Christian Hero By J. Crixcc. 


By 


14. 
15 


17. 


Imperial 32mo, 


Cloth, gilt lettered. 

18. The Little Prisoner: or, the 
Story of the Dauphin of France. 
3 Illustrations. 

20. Mona Bell: or, Faithful in Little 
Things. By Eviru M.Epwarps. 
4 Illustrations. 

21, Minnie Neilson’s Summer 
Holidays. 4 lllustrations. 

22. After Many Days; or, The Turn- 
ing Point in James Power's Life. 
3 Illustrations. 

23. Alfred May. By A. RyLanps, 
Two coloured Illustrations. 

24. Dots and Gwinnie: A Story 
of Two Friendships. By A. 
Ry anps. 3 Illustrations. 

25. Little Sally. By Mina E. Gout- 
DING. 6 L-lustrations, 

27. Muriel; or, the Sister Mother. 
3 Ilustrations. 

a8. Nature’s Whispers. 5 Illusts. 

29. Johnny’s Work andHowHe did 
it. 5 Illustrations. 

30. Pages from a Little Girl’s 
Life. By A. F. PErrAm. 5 Ills. 

31. The Wrens’ Nest at Wren- 
thorpe. By A. E. KeseE ine. 
5 Illustrations. 

32. Bernard the Little Guide and 
other Stories. 4 Illustrations. 

33. Little Pilgrims; or, Glimpses 
of Child Life. ByA, M. Youne. 

34. The Father of Methodism ; 

or, the Life of the Rev. J. WESLEY. 

By N. Curnock. 17 Illusts. 


35. Jesus, and other Sermons to 
Children. By J. V. B. SHREWs- 
BURY. 


IES. PRICE NINEPENCE. 


Cloth, gilt lettered. Illustrated. 


Sketches from my Schoolroom, 
4 Lllustrations. 

The Story of an Apprenticeship. 
Frontispiece. 

Leaves from a Mission House in 
india. By Mrs. HurcuHEon. 
Open Flowers. By Mrs. HAycraFT. 

Broken. By Einan. 


Joe Webster’s Mistake. By Emitia 
SEARCHFIELD, 3 Illustrations. 


Uncle Ray’s Choice. 
The Bright and Dark Side. 


oe 


STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 


PRICE EIGHTPENCE, 


The whole of the Wonderful Lamp 
Eightpeuce. 


Ancass, the Slave Preacher. 

Archie and Nellie ; What they 
Saw and What they Heard. 

Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot 
Potter. By A. E, KEELING. 

Brief Description of the Principal 
Places mentioned in Holy Scripture, 

Bulmer’s History of Joseph. 

Bulmer’s History of Moses. 

Christianity Compared with 
Popery : A Lecture. 

Daddy Longlegs and his White 
Heath Flower. By NELLIE 
CorNWALL, 

Death of the Eldest Son (The). 

Emily’s Lessons; Chapters in 
the Life of a Young Christian. 

Fragments for Young People. 

Freddie Cleminson. 

Janie: A Flower from South 
Africa. 

Jesus (History of). For Children, 


Imperial 32mo. 


Cloth, gilt edges. 


Series are also sold in Cloth, plain, at 
(See Page 13.) 


Little Nan’s Victory. By A. E. 
CouRTENAY. 

Martin Luther (The Story of). 

Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 

Saitor’s (A) Struggles tor Eternal 


ife. 

Saville (Jonathan), Memoirs of. 
By the Rev. F. A. WEsT, 

Soon and Safe: A Short Life 
Well Spent. 

Sunday Scholar’s Guide (The), 
By the Rev. J. T. Barr. 

The Wreck, Rescue, and Mas- 
sacre: an Account of the Loss of 
the Thomas King. 

Two Little Cousins. By Kate T, 
SIZER. 

Will Brown; or, Saved at the 
Eleventh Hour. 

Youthful Sufferer Glorified: A 
Memorial of Sarah Sands Hay. 

Youthful Victor Crowned: A 
Sketch of Mr. C. Jonzs. 


AUNT MARGARET’S GIFT BOOKS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Ancass, the Slave Preacher. 

Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot 
Potter. 

A Posy of Pinks, and other Stories. 
By Marcarer Haycrart. 

Little Phil’s Christmas Gift. By 
Jessiz F. ARMSTRONG. 

Trixie, Jack, and Baby Belle. 
By A. S. Rowe. 

Burden Bearers, and Travelling 
by Land and Water. By T. C. 
HEATH. 77 Illustrations. 

How People Dress at Home and 
Abroa’. By T. C. HEaTH. 

Fire and Water, Candles, Lamps, 
etc. By T. C. Heatn. 

Golden Jerusalem. By JeEnniz 
PERRETT. 


Small Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


Faithful Rigmor and Her Grand- 
mother. By NELLIE CORNWALL. 

The Children of Kinlochbervie. 
By F, E. Perram. 

Eva’s. Mission. By Annie F, 
PERRAM. 


A Week of Life; A Temperance 


‘Vale. By Rev. Joun M. Bam- 
FORD. 

In the Eventide. By Harry 
LEEDER. 


How Katie Kept House for a 
Week, By I’. E, PeRRAM. 

Deborah’s Trials. By Miss SEARCH- 
FIELD. 

Little Miss Crosspatch, 


PRICE FOURPENCE. Jmperial 16mo. Cloth. Jak Deemed 


1. African Girls. 

2. Book for Young Maid Servants. 

. Children of Leyden, The. By 
JEANNETTE, 

. Deserted Nestlings, The. 

Fifth of November, The. 

Hattie and Nancy. 

Ina Minute. By Fairu Cu'LTern, 


w 


VANS 


8. Joseph Peters, The Negro 
lave. 

g. Michael Farraday. 

to. Nunks: or, Aunt Mary the 


Nursemaid. 
tr. Over the Sea and Far Away. 
12. Street I’ve Lived In, A, 
13. Bunyan, John. 
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PRICE FOURPENCE. 


Crown Series. s6mo, 
1. A Kiss for a Blow: true Stories 
about Peace and War. 
2. Louis Henrie. 
3. The Giants,and How to Fight 
Them. 

4. Robert Dawson. 

5. Jane Hudson. 

6. The powied Twins. 

7. The Book of Beasts. 35 Ilust. 
8. The Book of Birds. 40 Illust. 
g. Proud in Spirit. 
to. Althea Norton. 
Gertrude’s Bible Lesson. 

The Rose in the Desert. 

The Little Black Hen. 
Martha’s Hymn. 

Nettie Mathieson. 

The Prince in Disguise. 

The Children on the Plains. 
The Babes in the Basket. 


Cloth Frontispiece. 

1g. Richard Harvey; or, Taking 
a Stand. 

Kitty King: tor Little Girls. 

Nettie’s Mission. 

Little Margery. 

Margery’s City Home. 

The Crossing Sweeper. 

25. Rosy Conroy’s Lessons. 

Ned Dolan’s Garret. 

Little Henry and his Bearer. 

28. The Woodman and his Dog. 

29. Johnny: for Little Boys. 

go. Pictures and Stories. 

31. A Story of the Sea. 

Aunt Lizzie’s Talks about Re- 
markable Fishes. 40 Illusts. 

Three Little Folks who Mind 
their own Business; 25 
Illustrations. 

34. The Dairyman’s Daughter. 


33- 


Enamelled Covers. 


Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 

Spoiling the Vines. 

Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

The Fatherly Guide, and Fortune 
Telling. 

Will Brown ; or, Saved at the Elev- 
enth Hour. 


The Story of Martin Luther. 

Little Nan’s Victory. 

Archie and Nellie: What they Saw 
and what they Heard. 

Fatherof Methodism. Lifeof Rev. 
J.Westey. By N. Curnock. 

Two Little Cousins. By L.SLApE 


PRICE THREEPENCE. EZxamelled Covers. 


‘The Ants’ and ‘ The Conies.’ 

Concerning Play. 

‘ The Kingly Breaker’ and ‘ Sow- 
ing the Seed.’ 

* The Locusts’ and ‘ The Spiders, 

Hattie and Nancy. 

Michael Faraday. 

Three Naturalists: Stories of Lin- 
nzeus, Cuvier, and Buffon. 


John Bunyan. By E. M.C. 

Celestine; or, the Blind Woman of 
the Pastures. 

Held Down; or, Why James didn’t 


Prosper. By Rev. B. Smirx. 
The Good Sea Captain. Life of 
Captain Robert Steward. 
*“Nunks;’’ or, Aunt Mary the 
Nursemaid. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. E£xamelled Covers, 


xz. The Sun of Righteousness. 
2. The Light of the World. 
3. The Bright and Morning Star. 
4. Jesus the Saviour. 

5. Jesus the Way. 

6. Jesus the Truth. 

7. Jesus the Life. 

8. Jesus the Vine. 

g. The Plant of Renown. 

Io. Jesus the Shield. 

11. Being and Doing Good. 
12. Jessie Allen’s Question. 


13. Uncle John’s Christmas 
Story. 

14. The Pastor and the School- 
master._ 


15, Laura Gaywood. 
16. In His Own Way. 


17. The Blind Girl and Her 
Brother. By A. E. CouRTENAY. 


18. Kate’s Rescue. 

Ig. Annette’s Testament. 

20. Will Brett ; or, Have you Ever- 
lasting Life. 

21. A Prince and a Saviour. 

22. Dickon’s Dream. 

23. Ethel’s Talk and Letter, and 
the Fruit they Bore. 

24. Village Treasure Trove. 

25. The Singer and Sailor—John 
Newton. 

26. The Innkeeper’s Son—White- 
field. 


27. A True Hero—Roger Miller. 

28. The Prisoners’ Friend—How- 
ard. 

29. The Boy by the Arno—Savo- 
narola. 

zo. The Poor Man’s Friend— 


Wilberforce. 


The above Twopenny Books are also sold in Packets. 


Packet No. 1, 1 to6, 1/- 


No. 2.7 to 12, 1/= 


No. 3,13 to18,1/- No. 4, 19 to 24. 


No. 5, 25 to 30, 1/. 
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STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 


1. The Woodman’s 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Crown 16mo. 


Enamelled Covers. 


With Illustrations. 
10. Jessie Morecambe and Her 


Daughter. 


2. The Young Pilgrim. 
3. Isaac Watkin Lewis. By Marx 


Guy PEARSE. 


4. The History of a Green Silk 


Dress. 


5. The Dutch Orphan. 

6. Children Coming to Jesus. 

7. Jesus Blessing the Children. 
8. ‘Under Her Wings.’ 

g. ‘The Scattered and Peeled 


I. 
2. 
ae 


4. 
Se 
6. 
7. 
8. 
3. 


TO, 
II. 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15 
16. 
17. 
18, 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26 

27° 


28. 
29. 


Nation. 


II. 
12. 


135 
14. 


15. 


Playmates. 
City of Beautiful People. 
Ethel and Lily’s School 
Treat. By R.R. 


Edgar’s Seventh Birthday. 

How Little Joe Found his 
Father. 

Cyril’s Sums. 


16, Johnny’s Mistake. 


Nos. 1 to 12 are sold ina Packet, price 1/- 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY. 
By Marx Guy Pzarse, THomas CHampness, Ruts ELLiott, and other 


Imperial 32mo. 16 pages. 
The New Scholar. 30. 
Is it beneath You? 3r. 


James Elliott; or, the Fathers 
House. 
Rosa’s Christmas Invitations, 
A Woman’s Ornaments. 
‘Things Seen and Things not Seen.’ 
Will you be the Last? 
* After That ?’ 
Christmas; or, the Birthday of 
Jesus. 
The School Festival. 
ohn’s Teachers. 
ose Yoke do You Wear? 
The Sweet Name of Jesus, 
My Name; or, How shallI Know? 


. Annie’s Conversion, 


The Covenant Service. 

The Chat in the Meadow. 

The Wedding Garment. 

* Love Covereth all Sins.’ 

Is Lucy V Sincere ? 

He Saves the Lost. 

The One Way. 

Nora Grayson’s Dream, 

The Scripture Tickets, 

* Almost a Christian.’ 

‘Taken to Jesus.’ 

The New Year ; or, Where shall I 
Begin? 

The Book of Remembrance. 

‘Shall we Meet Beyond the River ?’ 


32. 
33- 
34. 


With Frontispiece. 


Found after Many Days. 

Hugh Coventry’s Thanksgiving. 
Our Easter Hymn, 

* Eva’s New Year's Gift.’ 
Noble Impulses. 


. Old Rosie. By MARK Guy PEARSE 
. Nellie’s Text Book. ra 

. How Dick Fell out of the Nest, 

. Dick’s Kitten. 

. Why Dick Fell into the River. 

. What Dick Did with his Cake, 


Dick’s First Theft, 


. Dick’s Revenge. 
. Alone on the Sea. 


The Wonderful Lamp. 
Wot too Young to Understand. 


. Being a Missionary. 


Willie Rowland’s Decision. 


. Can it Mean Me?’ 
. A Little Cake. By Rev. T. CHAMP 
. A Little Coat. 

. A Little Cloud. 


Do. 

Do. 

‘The Two Brothers: Storv of a Life 
By Mark Guy PEarRsE. 


[NEss. 


. Make for the Rock. 

. Little Jennie’s Prayer. 

. Apole Blossom. 

. A Bold Little Knight. 

. Frue Hansen’s Grandchildren. 
. Little Prue Tregarthen’s Faith. 
. A Leaf from Jack’s Journal. 

. Look Out for the Specks. 


The above Series are also sold in Packets. 


Packet No. 1 contains Nos. 1 to 24. 
Packet No. 2 contains Nos. 25 to 48. 


Price 1/- 
Price 1/- 


LONDON: 
CHARLES H. KELLY, 2, CASTLE STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C.; 
AND 66, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


*, 
oO 
BX Pearse, Mark Guy, 1842-1930. 
8333 Short talks for the times / by Mark Guy 
Ph Pearse. -- London : C.H. Kelly, 1899. 
35 viii, 247p. 3; 19cm. 


1. Methodist Church--Sermons. 2. Christ 
--Addresses, essays, lectures. I. Title. 
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